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THE WEEK. 


On Friday in last week the War Office published 
the particulars of a victory gained by General 
Kitchener in the Western Transvaal. Two columns 
sent by General Kitchener from Driekuil, suddenly found 
themselves attacked by a torce of 1,500 Boers. Our 
troops entrenched themselves, and succeeded in beat- 
ing off the attack after a resistance in which all the 
soldiers engaged behaved admirably, and the Canadian 
Rifles earned remarkable distinction, one party of 
this contingent holding its ground until every man had 
been killed or wounded. The casualties amongst the 
Canadians amounted to fifty-three ; our total casualties 
were twenty-seven killed and 149 wounded. The Boers 
admit a loss of 137 killed or wounded. 


Mr. Broprick, replying to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman on Wednesday, said that the civil and 
military representatives of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State had met at Klerksdorp. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the Government have an excellent oppor- 
tunity for negotiating. Mr. Gerald Balfour, speaking 
at Leeds on Wednesday, said the Boers knew 
our terms from the Botha-Kitchener interview. 
He forgot that since that interview there has 
been issued the September proclamation, and from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s answer to Mr. Channing on Tues- 
day it is clear that the outrageous and indefensible policy 
of selling up enemies whom we have not beaten is actually 
in course of execution. Lord Spencer, speaking at 
Lincoln on Wednesday, repeated his protest against the 
Government’s methods. We are not very hopeful that 
the Government will have the courage to settle South 
Africa by consent, and if the war comes to an end the 
most probable result will be that we shall have a 
permanently disaffected population in South Africa, 


which will tie our hands and our policy in every part of 
the world. 


RrotinG of a very serious nature is reported from 
different parts of Belgium, notably from Brussels, Liége, 
and Ghent. For some days, in view of the approaching 
discussion of electoral reform in the Chamber, intense 
agitation has prevailed in the great towns. A congress 
of the Labour Party in the capital resulted ina coalition 
between the Socialists, the Progressives (or Radicals), 
and the Christian Socialists on the question of universal 
suffrage, the principle of proportional representation 
being accepted and female suffrage temporarily shelved. 
Mass meetings were organised in Brussels, Li¢ge, and 
Antwerp, and in the first-named city the participation of 
some Spanish Socialists (who have since been expelled) 
seems to have contributed to the disorder. The King, 
on his arrival in the capital from Biarritz, was received 
with shouts in favour of universal suffrage, social de- 
mocracy, and the Republic. Dynamite outrages have 
occurred in several places ; a priest was nearly killed at 
Mons ; Clerical deputies and isolated policemen have 
been roughly handled, and it is anticipated that militia 
and regulars, who have already been called up in con- 


siderable force, will have to be employed against the 
rioters. 


At Nogent-le-Rotrou M. Paul Deschanel, the Pre- 
sident of the outgoing Chamber of Deputies, reviewed 


the political situation the other day in a clear, sober, 
and most interesting speech, of which the most striking 
passages were devoted to the defence of the French 
Constitution. Revision, he insisted, was not to be 
thought of until the resources provided by the founders 
of the Third Republic against the abuses of Parliamen- 
tarism—the encroachments of the Legislature on the 
Executive and the tyranny of ephemeral majorities— 
had been honestly applied and found wanting. He 
regretted especially that, largely because the example 
of a soldier without political experience had discouraged 
his successors, the right vested in the President of the 
Republic of appealing directly to the country in an 
emergency by dissolving Parliament had fallen into 
disuse. It offered, like the prerogative of sending 
messages to the Chambers, a valuable guarantee, and 
was the one form in which the plebiscitary idea could 
be applied without danger, as the Presidential initia- 
tion, supported by the signature of a_ responsible 
Minister, could not be exercised in order to extort the 
people’s acquiescence in a fazt accompli, or to present 
a mere alternative of personalities, but would give 
electors an opportunity of reflecting on definite problems 
at critical moments. M. Deschanel, whose hereditary 
devotion to the Republic is above suspicion, spoke as 
strongly against those who dream of a return to the 
régime of the Convention as against Casarism ; and 
invoking the authority of Paul Bert and Jules Ferzy, 
he repudiated the insults heaped by internationalists 
on the defenders of the country. This speech was 
something more than an electoral programme ; and its 
most characteristic parts call for the more attention 
as M. Deschanel is not unlikely to pass some day from 
the Palais Bourbon to the Elysée. 


A FORMIDABLE amount of electioneering literature 
has been produced already in France. Among the more 
remarkable professions of faith that have been published 
in the last few days are M. Brisson’s appeal to the 
electors of the tenth arrondissement in the capital, a 
fighting manifesto which contains no programme or 
promises, but warns the Parisians of the danger of a 
fresh St. Bartholomew massacre; and a declaration 
just issued by the groups called the Republican Union 
and the Democratic Left, directed mainly against 
nationalism and pessimism, but also dissociat- 
ing its signatories from  collectivist aspirations. 
Most significant, perhaps, are the circulars which 
two French prelates, the Archbishop of Tours and 
the Bishop of Tarentaise, have addressed to 
their clergy, exhorting them to observe an attitude of 
dignity and discretion during the elections, to respect 
the political convictions of their parishioners, and to 
refrain from all political allusions in the pulpit, and all 
interference, apart from doing their duty as voters, with 
the conflict of parties. 


As a sign of the times, the appointment of a 
Japanese colonel to the command of the newly-formed 
Chinese police force at Pekin should attract attention 
in more than an ordinary degree. Japan’s policy in 
regard to China supplies ample food for reflection, but 
it certainly is high time that the capital of the Middle 
Kingdom procured the means of ensuring respect for 
its laws and due preservation of order. It may pro- 
fitably take pattern, moreover, from Tokio, where for 
the last thirty years the police system has proved 
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thoroughly efficient and equal to any emergency. In 
Japan ‘‘ the force” boasts of a quasi-military basis of 
organisation, which has enabled it on more than one 
occasion to render the Government excellent service 
on the field of battle. Notably was this the case 
during the Saga insurrection, and again on the 
outbreak of rebellion in Satsuma. Pekin will un- 
questionably be the safer for having capable Chinese 
policemen to take the place of the foreign troops when 
the remnants of the expeditionary columns finally leave 
its walls behind them, and it is difficult indeed to com- 
prehend how the Imperial Government could expect 
to maintain peace, even at its headquarters, unless by 
the aid of a drilled and disciplined body of men under 
experienced officers. The police system of Japan, it 
may be said, is a suitable model for China to adopt, 
and we know from the way they perform their duties 
in Shanghai that the Chinamen are capable of becoming 
admirable constables, 


It is when the circumstance of China’s choosing 
her Chief Police Superintendent from the neighbouring 
Empire comes to be considered in connection with the 
palpably secure foothold which the Japanese are, in 
other respects, contriving to obtain in the Flowery 
Land, that the drift of our allies’ policy begins to 
declare itself. In the provinces, not merely in the 
Yang-Tse Valley, but in regions more or less untouched 
by Occidental enterprise, the Japanese drill-instructor 
is to be found assiduously shaping the raw material of 
the Chinese rank and file into a presentable soldiery. 
Sometimes the instructor dons Chinese garb, in which 
case he has of course to be equipped with a false pig- 
tail, but at other times he wears plain European dress. 
The Japanese military uniform is never for an instant 
in evidence, a fact which speaks volumes for the tact 
and judgment shown by the Mikado’s people in their 
handling of their former antagonists. When the 
several provincial armies that are now beginning to 
take definite shape come to be welded together in one 
mass, if we ever see that day, the spectre of a Yellow 
Peril may be counted upon to haunt again the imagina- 
tion of the Western World. 


FRANKLY, we see no reason to fear another influx 
of Mongolian armies into Europe, for the Trans-Asian 
railways make the march an impossibility. One has 
only to think of the powers of resistance which the 
possession of the iron roads confers upon Western 
nations to be satisfied that the attempt will never again 
be made, even were China, to produce a twentieth- 
century Genghis Khan. But there is a very suggestive 
sentence in a recent book on China, which it may be 
well to lay to heart. The writer explains that Chinese 
like to work for the Japanese, ‘‘who never kick and 
cuff them about, as the manner of some is, and 
make a low bow to them when a difficult piece 
of work has been well done.” The secret of Japan’s 
anxiety to make good her hold upon China is that she 
aims at the preservation and extension of her markets 
everywhere in the Celestial Empire, and by strengthen- 
ing the provincial governments she intends to make 
sure that internal disorders in that country shall not 
again imperil the trade of her industrial population. 


THROUGHOUT the discussion of Mr. Rhodes’s will 
there has been apparent a curious misunderstanding 
about its provisions. It has been freely spoken of as a 
tremendous gift to Oxford. That it certainly is not. 
Mr. Rhodes left a large sum to Oriel, but he has left 
nothing to the university. He might have endowed 
scientific research or helped the Bodleian. Butit is not 
Oxford that benefits by his bequests : it is afew colonials, 
a few Germans, and a large number of Americans. To 
the colonial scholarships there can be no objection. As 
for the others, everyone would be glad to see 
Oxford attracting students from the world, but most 


persons would prefer that she should attract them 
by other inducements than a princely allowance. Mr. 
Rhodes’s generosity to foreigners may have been 
prompted by his long and intimate association with 
American and German millionaires, or it may have 
been suggested by his friend Mr. Stead, who has 
for some time indulged an odious and fantastic idea 
about incorporating England in America. Mr. 
Rhodes’s ignorance of Europe is well illustrated by his 
belief that German policy would be influenced by this 
bequest. Even the Westminster Gazetfe talks of ‘‘ Anglo- 
Teutonic unity.” We should have thought that the 
recollection of Count von Biilow’s recent speeches 
alone would have disabused of this ridiculous notion 
even those Englishmen who do not know that German 
policy is dictated by a cold deliberate and exclusive 
attention to German interests. The root idea of all 
these trumpery fantasies is the belief that we stand 
in some peculiar political relation to Germany 


and America —a belief that might be harmless 


if only America and Germany happened to share it. 
Perhaps the best comment on Mr. Rhodes’s will was 
the appearance, just after it was made public, of a 
piteous appeal to London from Lord Milner on behalf 
of the Johannesburg refugees whom Mr. Rhodes’s 
policy had ruined, and whose misery he had ignored, 


IT is easy to understand, on reading Mr. Rhodes’s 
political testament, as published by Mr. Stead in the 
Review of Reviews, how it was that his two great impor- 
tant political calculations went all awry. Mr. Rhodes 
lacked two senses: the sense of country and the 
sense of liberty: on reading his letter one might 
add that he and Mr. Stead both lacked a third-— 
the sense of humour. England was no more to him 
than America; he was quite ready to see her absorbed 
in the United States, and it was his chief aim to see the 
world governed by a ring of financiers. No wonder a 
man who thought this new combination could take over 
the government of Spain never imagined the Boers 
would fight for their flag. Monarchs in the eighteenth 
century regarded the populations of Europe as the 
appanages of dynasties; Mr. Rhodes _ regarded 
them as the appanages of the Hirschs, the Leiters, 
and the Beits. He had no faith in his country, 
but an unlimited belief in the power of English- 
speaking financiers. His method for attaining his 
ideal—a great Anglo-American syndicate controlling 
the universe—was merely an extension of the 
methods he employed in South Africa. The secret 
service fund of De Beers had worked wonders in 
corrupting politics in Cape Colony. Why not try some 
scheme of ubiquitous corruption to control the politics 
of the world? It is impossible not to be a little uneasy 
about the use to be made of Mr. Rhodes’s legacy for 
the use of underground politics, and if Lord Rosebery 
is voluntarily associated with such a project it will go 
far to explain his gradual alienation from Liberalism. 


Mr. RuHopeEs, who was not unnaturally piqued at 
finding that the British Army was not under his command 
when stationed in Kimberley, told Mr. Stead the next 
time he saw him that he expected soon to find himself 
the best hated man amongst the loyalists of South 
Africa. He seems to have thought his idea of a great 
English-speaking combination bullying the world was 
a kind of ‘‘ patent.” It was, of course, nothing of the 
sort, for it is an idea that has occurred to a good many 
English-Americans who happen to be unusually ignorant 
of the resources of other countries and of history. 
What was new in Mr. Rhodes’s conception was the 
scale on which bribery might be employed for political 
schemes. We are asked to believe that the man who in 
1899 thought the Boers’ fighting qualities the greatest 
unpricked bubble in the world had as steady an eye as 
Napoleon for political landscapes. When Mr. Rhodes 
went to South Africa no one had any reason to tremble 
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for the future of British interests there. It is due to 
his life’s work that many well-informed persons do 
not believe that the British flag will remain long 
over the huge grave which covers the bones of this 
restless cosmopolitan. 


Sir Micuaet Hicks-Beacun’s indisposition recalls 
Mr. Gladstone’s cold which postponed the famous 


Budget of 1860. In that year Mr. Gladstone had to. 


meet a deficit of nearly ten millions. Ordinary financiers 
would have imposed indirect taxation in the hope that 
it would be less unpopular than direct. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, held that a large expenditure for war gave 
him no reason to ‘‘ arrest the process of reforming the 
commercial legislation of the country.” At one stroke 
he reduced the number of articles subject to Customs’ 
duties from 419 to 48, and thereby immensely in- 
creased the commercial prosperity of the country, 
and enabled it to bear a high income-tax with 
comparative ease. In view of Monday’s Budget, 
our readers will appreciate the importance of 
the special article which Lord Welby contributes to 
this week’s Speaker. Lord Welby, we believe, was at 
the Treasury in 1860. He has not like Sir Robert 
Giffen swallowed his convictions and turned an economic 
somersault in order to show that what was insanity in 
the sixties and seventiesand eighties would be salvation 
in 1902. Alarming rumours are current with regard to 
the coming Budget. If the worst are true the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will propose to tax grain and timber. 
Instead of pensioning the poor the Government will 
raise the price of bread. Instead of solving the housing 
problem the Government will raise the price of wood ! 
Why not revive the old duty upon bricks and levy a 
window tax while they are about it ? 


THE timber tax, it will be remembered, is one of 
Sir Robert Giffen’s patent remedies. He suggests a 
shilling per load. The imports at present average about 
ten million loads, so that only half a million gross 
would be raised by the tax, and the net yield might 
not be more than three or four hundred 
thousand, as the duty would be very expensive 
to collect. But such a tax would destroy a large 
part of the trade in timber, besides raising the 
price of one of the most important of the materials 
in the building of houses and ships. Expensive timber 
would hardly be affected. Russian deal, for instance, 
goes up to 47 per load, but mining timber (for the 
shafts and seams of mines) for the Baltic averages 
only £2 per load. ‘It is a curious fact,” said Mr. 
Schultze, of the North German Pitwood Company, to a 
representative of the Daily News, ‘‘ that you have to 
put fifty tons of timber into a mine for every thousand 
tons of coal you take out.” Note that the equalisation 
of the licence duties would produce six times as much 
as the proposed timber tax! And it would be a simple 
act of justice. 


THE gloom caused to traders by Budget fore- 
bodings. will be deepened by the Board of Trade 
returns for March. These show the first serious falling 
off in trade since the commencement of this war, which, 
Owing to its vast expenditure of national capital, 
has, of course, made an unnatural swelling in the 
volume of exports and imports. The declared 
value of the imports for March was 5} millions less 
than for the same month last year and 4 millions less 
than for March, 1900. British exports have declined 
nearly 3 millions and re-exports of foreign and colonial 
produce nearly a million. A slight deduction should 
be made owing to the fact that or the three years com- 


pared this is the only one in which Easter fell in 
March. 


It is good news that Kritzinger has been acquitted. 
But the moral drawn by the Zimes that Scheepers was 








therefore proved to have been condemned justly is 
entirely beside the mark. Scheepers was condemned, 
as the Morning Leader points out, for carrying out as 
a subordinate the orders given by Kritzinger as his 
superior officer. Kritzinger’s acquittal is therefore only 
another proof that Scheepers ought not to have been 
condemned. Two things have happened since 
Scheepers’ execution. The Boers have released a 
British general, and there has been strong pressure 
brought upon the Government by public agitation and 
by private remonstrance to prevent the repetition of 
that cruelty. The result has been an entire change 
in the spirit of our military administration in this re- 
spect, and we can only hope the change is permanent. 


WE expressed more than a year ago our cordial 
satisfaction that Mr. Chamberlain had refused the 
offer of New Zealand to include a hundred Maoris in 
the contingent it proposed to send to South Africa. 
We argued that the Maoris might be brave and tractable, 
and that they might have acquired a good many 
qualities sometimes supposed to belong exclusively to 
Aryans, but that there were insuperable objections 
inherent in the conditions of South Africa to 
bringing these swarthy soldiers into that country to 
fight against an European enemy. The language 
attributed to one of the Maori chiefs in a telegram 
printed in Tuesday’s papers shows that there are other 
objections besides those we urged. This Maori chief 
is reported to have expressed himself on the subject of 
the Boer war with vigour and freedom: 


‘‘Let our people roam a short time in Africa. That 
would bring peace. The Pakeha (white men) are afraid to 
hurt the Boers. We in days gone by never gave our 
enemies a second chance of hurting us.” 


It shows what Mr. Seddon thinks of the British 
Empire that he wanted these men to fight her battles 
against the Boers in a country where both races have 
made it a point of honour before this war to employ 
no native auxiliaries. Mr. Seddon has lately announced 
that his Government has enrolled 5,000 Maori Volun- 
teers, but we presume it is to be taken for granted 
that they are for use in New Zealand. We are unable 
to keep pace with the public utterances of Mr. Seddon, 
who, meant by nature to be an industrious alderman, has 
unhappily for New Zealand, chosen the more ambitious 
part of mountebank of the British Empire. The Morning 
Leader calls attention to a curious passage in the 
Duchess of Atholl’s letter thanking persons for con- 
tributing to the Marquess of Tullibardine’s Scottish 
Horse: ‘‘ The Zulu scouts have been specially remem- 
bered with coloured shirts, tobacco, and sheath knives.” 
Yet we are using no black troops! 


Tue Young Scots have published in pamphlet form 
a letter Mr. Courtney wrote to their Glasgow branch 
embodying what he had meant to say if illness had not 
prevented him from addressing a meeting last month. 
Mr. Courtney’s letter is mainly a criticism of Lord 
Rosebery’s speeches, and it is the criticism to be ex- 
pected from a man of resolute and definite convictions, 
examining the slippery utterances of a very irresolute 
politician. Mr. Courtney remarks that he approaches 
Lord Rosebery with no little personal sympathy. But 
there is a fundamental difference in their natures. 
Mr. Courtney has lost nothing of his courage or his 
strenuous sincerity in the cold solitudes he frequents. 
Indeed, it may be guessed that he feels a Meredithian 
exhilaration in the chronic atmosphere of minorities. 
Lord Rosebery ploughs a lonely furrow, not because 
his convictions are strong and distinctive, but just 
because they are weaker and more adaptable than the 
political convictions of others. Mr. Courtney shows 
with unanswerable force that Lord Rosebery’s vague 
catch-words point a nation nowhere. 
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THE URBAN ARISTOCRACY. 


T is said that in politics lookers-on see most of the 
game. It is certainly from lookers-on that the 
politician draws his broad generalisations. They tell 
you the drift and tendency of things. They tell you 
the Spirit of the Age. They never trouble you with 
particulars. They would never admit, for example, that 
London is clamouring for A, Lancashire for B, the Mid- 
lands forC,WalesforD. It never occurs to the looker- 
on that the political world is otherwise than simple ; 
that there are a dozen ‘‘ public minds” at one and the 
same time ; that the working classes are not a political 
unity. The looker-on is a wholesale dealer in political 
conceptions. He scorns natural divisions. There is 
no difference worth mentioning between one town and 
another. Each has a West End and an East End. 
The West End is composed of Liberal Imperialists ; 
the East End of wage-earning people who are 
neither Liberals nor Tories, though they usually 
vote for a Tory candidate. The West-Enders 
are called ‘‘the new urban aristocracy.” Until 1885 
they were genuine Liberals, all for freedom in religion, 
in commerce, and in politics. Since then they have 
become Imperialists, with astrong tendency to militarism, 
clericalism, and protection. Before 1885 the urban aris- 
tocrats (Liberals) hated the landed aristocrats (Tories), 
whom they now worship. ‘‘ They built and endowed 
chapels; they founded and maintained reform clubs ; 
they established and promoted a Liberal Press; they 
dominated the municipalities in the Liberal interest... . 
Their ranks were thoroughly permeated by the spirit of 
reform. Their sense of justice was as ready in the 
service of great causes abroad |e.g., the integrity of 
Turkey] as in that of the like causes at home [e.g., the 
reform of the land laws].” 

We are quoting from a brilliant and most sugges- 
tive article by one oi the very best of the lookers-on. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Old Liberalism and the New Aris- 
tocracy,” and appears in the current number of the 
Fortnightly Review. The writer, if he exaggerates 
tendencies, at least does not worship them. He 
explains why the Cunservative Party is likely to 
remain in power for a century or so, but he does 
not conceal his uneasiness at the prospect. It is 
hardly fair to ‘‘a student of public affairs,” as the 
writer styles himself, to illustrate his propositions 
in square brackets ; but we are really anxious to give 
back some value in return for value received, and to 
encourage a writer, who desires'the good, to think 
that it is a little less unattainable than he supposes. He 
is evidently not well acquainted with the speeches 
and writings of the Manchester school, still less 
with the history of the struggle against Lord 
Palmerston in the fifties and sixties. He should have 
a talk with some of the old Radicals in Lancashire and 
the West Riding who remember the disastrous General 
Election of 1857, when ‘‘the shopkeeper who lived 
over his shop and the manufacturer who lived near his 
factory ’—the stout old Liberals who kept the bridge 
for justice at home and abroad—rejected Cobden and 
Bright and Milner Gibson, and gave the “ official 
Liberalism,” that is to say the ‘‘ultra-Imperialism ” 
of Lord Palmerston, a majority of 100 in the 
House of Commons. 


Three years of war with Russia had not slaked the 
thirst for blood of those peace-loving shopkeepers and 
manufacturers who ruled England in the middle of the 
century. They were furiously eager for the China war 
and mad against those who opposed it. ‘‘ Fee, Fi, 
Fo, Fum ; I smell the blood of a Chinaman,” was one 
of the most successful of the electioneering placards 
issued by Cobden’s opponents in Huddersfield on behalf 
of the wretched nonentity (a Liberal Imperialist or 
Liberal Conservative as he called himself) who 
stood against the great champion of peace 
and freedom. The simple truth is—and we 
appeal fearlessly to every test which the impartial 
historian and investigator can apply—that if Cobden 
and Bright had been alive now they would have been 
amazed at the strength of the minority. In every 
class of the population, from rich to poor, the friends 
of peace have been far stronger in the years 1899- 
1902 than in the years 1854-1857. We are quite 
prepared to maintain that Liberal doctrines have 
more promising material to work upon now than fifty 
years. ago. The urban aristocracy and the urban 
democracy are less open to gusts of passionate wicked- 
ness and less prone to the lusts of Empire now than 
then. Where then, if at all, can Liberalism be said to 
be worse off ? The reply is that there has been a loss of 
political backbone among the leaders. The defection of 
Lord Rosebery and his friends leaves the party sound in 
health but low in spirits. A trio like Gladstone and 
Cobden and Bright would have driven this Government 
out of office long ago, and the voice of the Liberal 
Imperialist would scarcely have been heard. If he 
wanted to act with those he really admired he would 
have joined the Tories. Our student quotes “one of 
their ablest writers” to show that the Liberal 
Imperialists have saved the Government : 

“If Mr. Chamberlain had the instincts of a real states- 
man, he would see the dangers from which the Liberal 
Imperialists have saved the Government, and would be 
profoundly thankful to them. If the Liberals had gone in 
a body against the war the Government would have found 
it impossible to go on.” 

Mr. Cook, first in the Dac/y News and then in the Daily 
Chronicle, has saved the Government, and we are per- 
suaded that before long his services will be recognised. 
Indeed, Mr. Gerald Balfour, in addressing his con- 
stituents at Leeds this week, showed a quite generous 
appreciation of the services rendered by Lord Rosebery 
and his friends. But it will be difficult for the Liberal 
Imperialists much longer to keep any hold upon the 
constituencies. They are hated by the Irish. They 
talk about housing, but they dare not touch the land 
or offend landed proprietors. They will not attack any 
monopoly which has wealth and social influence ; so 
they propose to sail into office on a cry of efficiency, and 
job their way along like any Tory Administration. 

The curious thing is that the Fortnightly reviewer, 
whose insight into the psychology of the present 
is in many respects so penetrating, should have 
so greatly exaggerated the strength of Liberal Im- 
perialism. No doubt the urban aristocracy is mainly 


Imperialist, say_two-thirds. Of these, perhaps 5 per 
cent. would support a Roseberyite candidate. The 
remaining third are pretty staunch Liberals—witness 
for example Mr. Morley’s meeting at Manchester, Mr. 
Asquith’s at Edinburgh, Sir Edward Grey’s at Glasgow, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s in the St. James’s 
Hall, or Lord Spencer’s at Hastings. Each of these 
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meetings was typically Liberal, with a large admixture 
of the Liberal part of the urban aristocracy. Let us 
remember this fact, and make a mental reservation of 
at least one-third before reading the Fortnightly’s 
description of the modern manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes-—the urban aristocracy of to-day ; and 
let us remember in reproducing one instructive para- 
graph that most of the sentences would have been even 
more true fifty years ago: 

“ The new aristocracy is very richand very powerful; also 
very clever, with the cleverness of wits whetted in the 
daily business of successful commerce. The West- 
Enders own the houses in which urban democracy dwells ; 
they own the shops which supply it with clothes and food, 
and tools and household utensils; they own the bars, and 
breweries, and tea-houses, and entertainment houses where 
it eats, drinks, and amuses itself; they own the ‘works’ 
which supply it with employment, with light,with water,with 
fuel; they own the tramways, omnibuses, and railways in 
which it travels; in some places they own even the ceme- 
teries in which, at last, its fallen members are hidden 
away. Hospitals, workhouses, all charities, and nearly 
all education machinery, are under the control of the 
West-Enders. They direct the police, they preside as 
magistrates in the police-courts, they own and conserve 
the slums. The most effective part of the greatest 
political engine of to-day, the Press, is, directly or in- 
directly, under their control and executive influence.” 

The writer, whose cleverness needs no whetting, 

evidently thinks that the great political antithesis of the 
day is between urban democracy, the wage-earners in 
towns, and urban aristocracy, the employers, and that 
a great Liberal statesman would discover some big 
reform which would enlist the many against the 
few. But the reform which he suggests, the taxa- 
tion of ground values—and we may add that an 
equally necessary and radical change is demanded 
in the licensing laws—would, if wisely argued, have 
the support of a large portion (perhaps a majority) of 
urban shopkeepers and manufacturers, and would be 
opposed by a considerable section of the proletariat. 
Liberalism should seek not to exaggerate and utilise, 
but to smooth away the hideous antithesis between 
Park Lane and Whitechapel. 





THE BALKAN SPRING. 


NCE more the season has come when a hunted 

and desperate hope makes its appearance in 

the Balkans. These blighted springs and stunted revo- 
lutions have no predestined development. They recur 
with annual regularity, but the very invariability of the 
phenomenon which makes its real impressiveness seems 
only to bore and to disappoint. This effort, which renews 
itself with the melting of the snows, has become 
a synonym for futility, and the world which 
lives in comfort and reads newspapers, dwells only on 
the certainty of its collapse and disappointment, for- 
getting altogether the intolerable conditions against 
which it is a protest, the promises of which it seeks to 
remind us, and the virility of which it is the token. 
To the new Press, which is without a memory or a 
past, it serves for the sensation of a day. To the 
experienced journalist it is an occasion for an annual 
essay analysing once more the causes which fore- 


doom it to failure. Year after year his level-headed, 
slightly cynical view has justified itself. The chances 
are overwhelming that he will be right once more. 

This year, it is true, the omens of trouble are rather 
more menacing than usual—at a first glance. The 
storm threatens from so many quarters, and in one it 
has already broken. Last year, indeed, the Bulgarian 
movement seemed equally full of life. But this year 
there are stirrings in Servia, and an upheaval of some 
consequence in Albania. It looks as though this diffu- 
sion of activity should offer wider chances of some 
decisive event. On the other hand, a single effort 
which was well organised and conscious of its end 
could in all probability be much more formidable. 
The Balkan peoples fall into two classes—those which 
have rifles without ideas, and those which have ideas 
without rifles. The first can achieve successes which 
are by no means inconsiderable, but they remain of 
necessity momentary and infertile. The Moslem 
Arnauts have sufficient prowess tc overnower the 
Turkish garrisons of Novi-Bazar aud !pe Ti ironly 
idea of utilising their position is to send insulting 
messages from the telegraph office they have just 
captured, demanding the release of their chiefs who are 
held as hostages in Constantinople. While waiting for an 
answer they plunder a few Servian villages and burn a 
church or two. But they have no plan more coherent 
than rapine, no ideal more inspiring than license. 
There are, no doubt, a few tame Albanians in Italy, of 
the stock which produced Crispi, who talk of autonomy. 
The only autonomy of which the Albanian is capable is 
the autonomy which the Cyclops enjoyed. These tribes- 
men are attached to their immemorial privileges, they 
insist on the liberty to ‘‘ wallop their own” Christians, 
they object to the conscription, and they will pay no heed 
to the shivering Pashas who try to collect taxes, the 
interloping consuls who catalogue their atrocities. But 
from demands like these you can frame neither a Magna 
Charta nor a declaration of independence. Except in 
so far as it may compel Austrian interference, or engage 
a fraction of the Turkish army while the Bulgarians 
pursue their aims in Macedonia proper, this Albanian 
disturbance can hardly have political consequences. 

The amazing features of these Balkan upheavals is 
rather the difficult but fairly stable equilibrium to which 
they end by bearing witness. Bulgaria is on the verge 
of bankruptcy, but in every village the Macedonian 
Committee finds leisure and money to maintain its 
rifle club, steadily preparing for the future as though 
the present had no preoccupations of its own. Servia 
is passing through a chronic crisis, not only financial, 
but dynastic. A weak and neurotic King is tolerated 
only because he can have no heir. And yet the 
Servian Parliament has just voted a swollen credit for 
its army and increased its peace effective from 12,000 
to 17,000 men. For months on end Europe was 
mildly amused by the spectacle of the Sultan 
attempting to evade a petty debt to a Franco-Hebraic 
money - lender for harem jewels supplied to his 
deceased uncle. It required a naval demonstraticn to 
help him to find the means to promise to pay it off in 
small instalments. And yet this defaulting creditor is 
massing no less than one hundred and seventy battalions 
of seasoned troops in Macedonia. -It costs little to call 
out the peasant reserves on the spot. But he is tran- 
sporting six battalions over sea from Smyrna to 
Salonica. Unless these figures are grossly exaggerated, 
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they prove that while the danger which threatens 
Turkish rule in Europe must be a very real one, the 
resources of a bankrupt Empire are still quite equal to 
the strain. 

It is not surprising that in these conditions the 
Bulgarian liberators—whether they dream like the 
orthodox and quasi-official ‘‘ Macedonian Committee ”’ 
of provoking a war which shall end in the revival of 
the Great Bulgaria of the San Stefano treaty, or like 
Boris Sarafof, cherish the ideal of a revolt that is to 
carve out an autonomous province-—seek to attain 
their end by exciting atrocities which are to compel 
European intervention. There seems no other way 
of stimulating the conscience of Christendom. And so 
one reads that here a mosque has been desecrated, and 
there a few Turkish peasants murdered by the same 
brigands who captured Miss Stone. The committee 
has established a ruthless tyranny which is much more 
efficient than that of Abdul Hamid. They have dis- 
played in the business of organising banditti, un- 
authorised tax-gatherers, and underground postmen, at 
the same time a political ability which ought to entitle 
them to freedom, and an absence of moral scruple 
for which no punishment seems sufficiently severe. 
And for all this expenditure of blood and tears it is 
doubtful whether they can achieve their end. For the 
moment Abdul Hamid seems to prefer any method of 
regular repression, however costly and _ ineffective, 
rather than run the risks of a wholesale massacre. 
He seems to have learned the lesson of recent history. 
The Bulgarian horrors cost him a war. The Cretan 
horrors, though relatively mild, cost him an island. In 
Armenia he went scot free. The moral is that when 
you massacre you should do it in a district 
which has no telegraphs, and your victims, though 
they may be Christians, ought not to be either 
Orthodox or Slav. So long as he can reason he will 
not provoke Russia. But at any moment the privileged 
spy may whisper the fatal instigation in the ear of his 
sick master. The fate of European Turkey turns on 
the skill of the physician who ministers to Abdul Hamid 
in his moments of melancholy and madness. 





THE OPPOSITION TO THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HE Education Bill is exciting more discussion than 
any domestic question which has arisen since the 
South African war stamped all our realities at home as 
humdrum details, which the popular mind could not be 
expected to care about. This is fortunate, for a reform 
that destroys the administrative machinery which has 
stood for thirty years ought not to be carried in a time 
of public inattention. Happily the nation is already 
beginning to resume something of that introspective 
mood which wars discourage, and it is evident that 
the large change Mr. Balfour hopes to effect will be 
closely and vigorously scrutinised. The tendency of 
such scrutiny, we are convinced, will be to strengthen the 
impression that has been collecting force ever since the 
bill appeared, that the hypothetical advantages of the 
bill are not in proportion to the positive risks that the 
country would run in adopting it. 


Mr. Balfour might have undertaken to deal with 
secondary education or such obvious wants as that of 
adequate training institutions for teachers, without 
raising any sectarian differences. He has preferred to 
raise in an acute form the old religious controversies. 
We have, therefore, to ask about his bill not only 
whether it improves education, but also whether it 
makes for peace or for war in our local life. Mr. Bal- 
four himself believed that his bill was an eirenicon, and 
that the angry voices of religious quarrel would be 
finally silenced if his bill came into effect. The omens 
are not promising. Nonconformists are already talking 
of extreme methods of resistance if the bill passes, and 
everything goes to show that they regard the bill as in- 
flaming all the grievances Mr. Balfour proposed to abo- 
lish. It is difficult, indeed, to see how Mr. Balfour could 
have persuaded himself that he was really going to hush 
all thelong and vexatious disputes that have wagedround 
education in a perpetual calm, by such a compromise as 
he proposes. He removes the last distinction between 
Voluntary and Board schools in respect to their claims 
on public money, and in return he offers the public an 
indirect nomination of a third of the managers of 
schools which in future the public may maintain out- 
right. It is scarcely surprising that Nonconformists 
think the bargain very one-sided. They are asked to 
treat the Voluntary schools just as generously as the 
Board schools, and yet to leave the private representa- 
tives of the Voluntary schools as the overwhelm- 
ingly predominant partners in the government of 
those schools. Mr. Balfour abolishes every conceiv- 
able grievance from which the friends of the 
Voluntary schools can imagine themselves to suffer 
without abolishing the grievances of the Nonconformist, 
who is denied the protection of public control. Such a 
remedy only aggravates the disease, and the bill, as it 
seems to us, would embitter the feuds of denomina- 
tions. There is another proposal of the bill which 
seems to us equally fatal to all hopes of that quiet life 
which educationists dream of—the proposal allowing 
schools to be opened whenever a certain number of 
parents wish it. Such a provision is a direct invitation 
to the Church to spend the money which it has hitherto 
spent on subscriptions to maintain schools that are in 
future to live on the rates, on building new schools 
which are to become in their turn a perpetual burden 
on the rates. It is analarming prospect for those who 
know how little the multiplication of small schools does 
for education. 

Mr.° Balfour’s bill does not compensate for this 
revival of animosities by offering us a positive improve- 
ment in our machinery. At the best, if one took Mr. 
Haldane’s view and disparaged School Boards, the 
whole thing is an experiment ; it is the displacement of 
well-tried institutions by untried institutions. The 
change in itself from the School Board to the County 
Council is, we think, at this time of day a mistake. 
The conditions and the form in which it is made add to 
its disadvantages. So experienced an authority as Sir 
Joshua Fitch condemns the whole bill in the Manchester 
Guardian on the ground that it does nothing to secure 
or even to suggest improvement in education. It is 
very doubtful, in the first place, whether the new 
authority will attract the sort of men who have made 
the best for the community out of their opportuni- 
ties on School Boards. There is no necessary relation 
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tradition of our local life has sharply distinguished 
them. It is very doubtful, in the second place, whether 
the education authority will carry the Council with 
them, and it is pretty safe to predict that in 
many instances the education authority will not be 
allowed to improve a school here or spend a little 
money there, because their colleagues on the 
Council, caring nothing for education, will think 
all their schemes are fads. Thirdly, it must 
be remembered the new authority will divide the rates 
amongst a largely increased number of schools. The 
effect of giving the Voluntary schools a share in the 
rates will tell on the administration of elementary 
education. It will also, as the Morning Leader points 
out, affect the administration of secondary education 
If the new education authority is the best in the world, 
it will have to struggle against the Philistine prejudices 
of councillors who are quite indifferent to education, 
and also against the efforts of persons who, with one eye 
on the interests of the Voluntary school, will deprecate 
any expenditure on secondary education. Our own 
belief is that no case has been made out against the 
School Boards. But if that case had been made out, we 
should condemn Mr. Balfour’s bill on the ground that 
it sets up new authorities under conditions which make 
it almost impossible for their work to escape failure. 





THE REVENUE AND THE BUDGET. 
By Lorp WELBy. 


HE financial year has closed. I write in anticipa- 
T tion of the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but it is interesting even on an imperfect 
data to take stock of the situation as it affects the 
taxpayer. 

The actual receipts of the year fall short of the 
estimate made in April last by Sir M. Hicks-Beach by 
# 257,000. 








Budget Actual 

Estimate. Receipt. 
Customs ... £30,300,000 430,993,000 
Excise ... 33, 100,000 31,600,000 
Stamps ... — 8,000,000 7,800,000 
Death Duties ... 14,000,000 14,000,200 
Land-Tax 750,000 725,000 
House-Tax 1,750,000 1,775,000 
Income-Tax 33,800,000 34,800,000 
Post Office 14,300,000 14,300,000 
Telegraphs 3,450,000 3,490,000 
Crown Lands ... 475,000 455,000 
Suez Canal, &c. 830,000 869,633 
Miscellaneous ... 2,000,000 1,990,366 
£143,255,000 £142,997,999 








It must be remembered that concessions madeduring the 
passage of the Budget Bill in 1901 practically reduced 
the Customs estimate by £700,000 or £800,000, so 
that at the close of the session the Chancellor's fore- 
cast for that branch would have probably been little over 
£30,000,000. The actual yield of the Customs, there- 
fore, is £900,000 or £1,000,000 better than the 
amended forecast. The income-tax also is £1,000,000 
better than the estimate. Both results are satisfactory ; 
the first shows an increased power of purchase, that is, 


an advance in comfort on the part of the people; the 
B 


second is evidence ot prosperity in the wealthier classes 
On the other hand,the Excise has produced £1,500,000 
under, or 5 per cent. less, than the moderate estimate 
put forward by the Chancellor in April last. The Excise 
is derived almost entirely from the beer and spirit duties, 
and the fall must have occurred on one or both 
of these duties. There has been no similar fall in the 
revenue derived from drink since the year 1860, when 
the spirit duties were increased to about their present 
level, but the increase then checked consumption, and 
gave little or nothing to the Exchequer. Beer produced 
in 1899-1900 £ 11,888,000. In 1900-1 the duty was 
increased bya shilling a barrel, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
estimated the receipt at £13,970,000. He only received 
413,490,000. He estimated the produce of the current 
year at £13,700,000. Spirits produced in 1899-1900 
£19;335,000, in 1900-1 £19,206,000, and in 1901-2 
the estimate was reduced to £18,800,000, yet the 
result must have fallen far short of even this 
moderate forecast. It has not yet been stated 
how the fall is divided between the two duties. 
They produced taken together in 1899, 431,223,000. 
In the following year the Chancellor estimated for an 
increase of £2,089,000 from his new tax on beer. If 
that increase had been realised, the consumption of 
beer and spirits remaining only stationary, the produce 
of the two duties in the year just expired would have 
been £ 33,300,000. Apparently they have amounted to 
£31,000,000. If the decrease is due to greater sobriety, 
the nation, as a whole, may congratulate itself upon 
the fall. It is, nevertheless, a serious matter for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if the drinking classes 
reduce their voluntary contribution to the revenue at a 
time when ‘‘ leaps and bounds” are terms too weak 
to describe the onward rush of national extravagance. 
Unfortunately for him, the Chancellor has to say how 
the deficit must be made good, and on what classes the 
burthen is to fall. 

We come then to the point which has an imme- 
diate and living interest for all of us—the finance of 
the coming year. Will Sir M. Hicks-Beach dare to 
calculate the income of 1902-3 at the receipt of 1901-2? 
Under the cautious practice of former times he might 
hesitate to do so. A Chancellor of the Exchequer 
commits inexpiable sin if he over-estimates his income. 
It is a temptation to which he is specially liable, as it 
may enable him to escape the unpopularity of increasing 
taxation ; but if with that object he takes an unduly 
sanguine view of his resources he shirks his own obli- 
gation, in order to throw it on future years and perhaps 
on other shoulders. It is wrong to estimate for in- 
crease on a falling revenue. Unless, therefore, it were 
possible to demonstrate that the fall on beer and spirits 
is due to exceptional and temporary causes, prudence, 
far from expecting increase on these heads, would pro- 
bably reduce the estimate. For the same general reason 
it would be better to expect decrease rather than 
increase on stamps and estate duties, especially if it be 
true that the latter branch has profited largely in the 
last year by the estate of Baron Hirsch. On the other 
hand, there are always patriotic millionaires who 
depart in numbers sufficient to justify reasonable confi- 
dence in the elasticity of the death tax. The growth 
of the Customs and of the income-tax would encourage 
even a cautious Chancellor in the framing of his esti- 


mates, and a certain normal increase may be expected 
from the Post Office. 
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On the whole, and apart from special causes of 
increase or decrease unknown to the public, it may 
perhaps be - anticipated that Sir Michael will take the 
receipts of last year as a general basis for his calcula- 
tions, and, adding a reasonable increase of Post Office 
revenue,and the sum necessary to make up a full year’s 
receipts upon the twopence placed last year upon the 
income-tax, he might assume his total revenue for 
1902-3 at £144,500,000. The normal expenditure, apart 
from war expenditure but abating the Sinking Fund, 
may be taken at about £131,000,000. A surplus of 
£:13,500,000 would, therefore, remain applicable to the 
charge of the war. The charge of the war for 1902-3 
is estimated at £40,000,000. Sanguine and inept 
optimism has characterised the conduct of the war 
from the beginning. It is to be feared that like 
optimism reappears in this estimate, and that the real 
charge of the war will be much greater. But let us 
accept the official statement under reserve, and con- 
sider how the £40,000,000 should be provided. In 
the Crimean War, when statesmen looked facts more 
boldly in the face than they do now, it was thought a 
fair arrangement to provide half the charge of the war 
out of taxation and half out of loan. As a matter of 
fact, we believe that the Government has not pro- 
vided by taxation as much as one-third of the cost of 
the war incurred to March 31 last. Assuming, 
however, that proportion to be just, let us, as 
a test, apply it to the estimate before us. In 
that case £20,000,000 would be provided by loan and 
420,000,000 by taxation. We have estimated above 
that on the basis of present taxation £ 13,500,000 might 
be available for the expenses of the war, leaving 
46,500,000 to be provided by fresh taxation, and the 
question is how can that sum be most equitably im- 
posed ? 


Sir Robert Giffen has, unfortunately, lent his great 
authority to suggestions which would, as it appears to 
me, throw the charge on the war on the working classes, 
and would exempt in corresponding degree the wealthier 
classes. I cannot but think that such suggestions are 
unjust, and therefore unwise. It is said that people 
were prosperous in the sixties and seventies, when 
taxation upon articles of consumption was higher 
than at present. Such an argument implies that 
in those days equilibrium between taxation on property 
and taxation on wages had been attained. I for one 
cannot accept that view. I do not think it had been 
attained much later, viz., at the moment when the re- 
duction of taxation on articles of consumption had 
reached its furthest point before the growth of expen- 
diture had made it necessary to hark back upon the 
process of reduction. The relative weight of taxation 
must be judged by its incidence, not on gross receipts, 
but on the margin left after body and soul have been 
kept together, say, for example, after provision of 
workhouse diet in the case of a wage-earning family. 
It is a cuckoo cry among many who have not studied 
the subject of taxation that the country is very rich and 
could easily beara much larger amount of taxation, and 
one hears it argued that the bases of taxation should 
be enlarged, in other words, that taxes on food and the 
like should be increased. It is correct to say that there 
is much wealth in the country. It is a fallacy to say 


that the country, as a whole, is rich, for that would 
On the contrary, 


mean that all classes are well-to-do. 


the recent investigations of Mr. Charles Booth and 
Mr. Rowntree show us how appalling is the amount 
of poverty in the country. All parties are shocked 
at one phase by which poverty is evidenced—the slum 
dwellings of the poorer classes in great cities, and we 
must remember that the greater part of our population 
dwells in cities. Take the investigations of Mr. 
Rowntree into the condition of the poorer classes in 
the city of York. York is not a great manufacturing 
centre. It is not subject to the difficult and distressing 
conditions under which the population has to live in 
London and great manufacturing towns. The popula- 
tion of York is only 77,000. Yet Mr. Rowntree finds 
that 27 per cent. of this population, more than a 
quarter, is living in a state of poverty, and in general 
is insufficiently fed. With this fact before us, an 
unqualified statement that York is wealthy and could 
bear a great deal more taxation would be absolutely 
misleading. The conclusions which Mr. Rowntree draws 
as to poverty in York correspond closely with the con- 
clusions drawn by Mr. Charles Booth as to poverty in 
London. But if 27 per cent. of the town popula- 
tion is in a condition of absolute poverty, and there- 
fore with no margin for taxation, there are classes 
above this residuum, more comfortable, indeed, but 
with little taxable margin after payment of absolutely 
necessary expenses. Liberals therefore should clearly 
understand the consequence of enlarging the bases 
of taxation. It means reducing still further the 
means of the poor classes, already too limited, to 
feed and house themselves decently. Duties on sugar 
and corn certainly enlarge the bases of taxation, they 
fall with increasing heaviness on each class in the 
downward grades of society, and reduce the diet of 
families already insufficiently fed. If one considers 
the effect of taxation on the different strata of 
society, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
neither in the seventies nor in the nineties had equili- 
brium been established between the incidence of taxa- 
tion on the wage-earning classes and on the well-to-do 
classes. Nor can one escape the conviction that a 
reversal of the policy of Peel, Cobden, and Gladstone, 
and a return to a system of taxation which falls heavily 
on articles of consumption will bring back much of 
that spirit of discontent which prevailed seventy and 
eighty years ago, but which Liberal government 
has effectively removed. It is on these grounds that 
Liberals should to the utmost resist all measures which 
tend to make the food of the people needlessly dear, 
and the answer given to the question how the deficit must 


‘be met should be a reference to the fact that in the less 


expensive and shorter war with Russia in 1854 the 
income-tax was raised to 16d. in the pound, although 
the income-tax-paying classes were certainly not so 
wealthy then as they are now, nor was the tax gra- 
duated then as it is now to ease the poorer order of 
men falling under the tax. It is often said that the 
working classes now determine the policy of the State 
and decide on peace or war, that therefore they should 
take their share of the charge which their policy in- 
volves. This istrue. But it cannot be said that they 
have not been required to take a share in meeting recent 
expenditure. The taxes on tea and beer have been 
raised, a tax has been imposed on sugar, and it may 
not unfairly be argued from the Liberal point of view 


that the equitable claim for a contribution from them 
has been met. 
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LORD KIMBERLEY: A REMINISCENCE. 
By Tue Ricut Hon. G. SHAw-LEFEVRE. 


Y a strange coincidence at the very time when 
Lord Kimberley was passing away, after a pro- 
longed struggle for life, most painful to his friends, 
I was engaged in writing in defence of his policy in 
one of the most critical actions of his official life, to a 
friend with whom I had some discussion about it. I was 
the better able and more inclined to do this as twice 
in the past twelve months I had long conversations on 
the subject with the departed statesman. The second 
of these took place a few weeks ago, just before the com- 
mencement of his last illness. I was with him for over 
two hours, during which he recounted his recollections 
and his views with his accustomed force and flow 
of language, and with every indication that his 
memory was as fresh and his mind as clear as ever. 
Before, however, I allude further to this, let me 
say of the late chief that he always seemed to 
me to be one of the last survivors of the pure 
Whigs, who governed the country for so many 
years after the Reform Act of 1832. He was indeed 
of a younger generation than the Greys, the Russells, 
and the Villiers, or than Palmerston and Lansdowne, 
but he had been brought very early into political life in 
association with them, and had imbibed from them 
much of their principles of policy and action. Chief 
among these were a thorough belief in themselves, a 
conviction that they could govern the country better 
than their opponents, the Tories, and that it 
would be a real misfortune to the country to fall 
into the hands of those people, a keen ambition 
for political life, and a determination founded 
en historic tradition to keep in touch with 
popular movements as long and as far as_ possible. 
These were valuable qualities as bearing on the main- 
tenance of a party of progress. Ambition and self-con- 
fidence are leading features of success in political life, 
for unless men believe very much in themselves they 
cannot expect others to have confidence in them, and 
unless they are really ambitious they will certainly fall 
behind in the struggle for power. These qualities 
were the more remarkable in Lord Kimberley as he 
never seemed to be eager for popular applause. In 
proportion to his real weight in the inner circle 
of the party he belonged to, there was no one so little 
known to the rank and file of it. He seldom spoke at 
great public meetings. He did not cultivate platform 
oratory. His speeches outside the House of Lords 
were few, and were mostly addressed to comparatively 
small audiences in Norfolk. His name, till quite in 
recent years, seldom evoked any popular recognition 
in comparison with those of others who had far less 
share in the burden of political work. Yet there was 
no one who, through good and evil times, was for so 
long a period more true to the Liberal Party or more 
staunch to the principles on which it is founded. 
In private conversation he was rather masterful. 
It was often difficult to get in a word. He turned 
rapidly from one subject to another, always full of great 
interest. He seldom came to a full stop. It was only 
while in a parenthesis that an opportunity perhaps 
offered of interpolatinga remarkto him. It was different 


in his speeches in the House of Lords, and still 
more so in the Cabinet. In the Lords he was 
never prolix. His speeches were always to the point, 
concise, accurate, and logical. On almost any subject 
that came under discussion he was better informed than 
any of his antagonists or listeners. In him were con- 
centrated long years of official experience, and of know- 
ledge of local affairs as a landowner and county 
magnate. His mastery over such subjects as county 
and parish administration, the poor laws, and the 
duties of magistrates, was quite as remarkable as 
over the details of the many public departments in 
which he had served. 

In the Cabinets, of which he must have been a 
member of seven, he took in later years more part and 
carried more weight in counsel than almost any other 
member, except the Prime Minister. His interposi- 
tions in discussions were very frequent, but were short 
and pithy. Of the men I recollect, Lord Kimberley and 
Lord Herschell were perhaps the most active and 
valuable in counsel, the one from his intimate know- 
ledge of official work in every branch of the public 
service, which enabled him to speak with great 
authority, and the other from his subtle power of 
discrimination, his ingenious methods of suggesting 
some via media between conflicting views, which had 
the result of combining his colleagues together. 

Though I had the advantage of early acquaintance 
with Lord Kimberley, I was first thrown in contact 
with him officially in 1870, when I was Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Bright was then head of the 
Department, but for the whole of that year he was 
incapacitated from work by illness, and Lord Kimberley 
was told off by Mr. Gladstone to represent the Depart- 
ment in the Cabinet. During this time I had frequent 
opportunities of observing his method of doing business. 
What struck memost was the quickness ofhis perception, 
theaccuracy of his knowledge, and the completeness with 
which he applied his general principles to every subject 
important and unimportant which came before him. 
Of his own varied work in the many offices he succes- 
sively served in, I have always heard from those who 
worked under him that he was a complete master of 
the department, that he allowed nothing to escape his 
notice, and that he was the most loyal of masters to 
those who served him. Twice he was at the head of 
the Colonial Office, and three times at the India Office. 
He had been President of the Council, Postmaster- 
General and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and his 
last experience was that of Foreign Minister in 
Lord Rosebery’s Government, a post which had 
always been the object of his ambition. What 
a range of experience in the higher policy of this 
great Empire! He combined in his work much of the 
traditions of the older Whigs with the later economic 
principles of Cobden and his school. While stoutly 
supporting the rights of the empire, he was not in 
favour of unlimited expansion. He was not an 
Imperialist in the modern sense of the term. He hada 
supreme dislike and distrust of what has been called 
the new diplomacy. 

The two acts of Lord Kimberley’s official life at 
the Colonial Office on which there has been, and will 
be for years to come, most debate, and on the second 
of which some of his biographers in the Press have 
bitterly commented, were, the one, the decision of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, on coming into office in 1880, 
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not to restore independence to the Boers of the 
Transvaal ; and the other, the determination after 
the outbreak of rebellion to negotiate with the Boers 
on the basis of recognition of their independence, 
and again after the Majuba reverse the refusal to 
be diverted from this intention by the desire to 
avenge that petty defeat. It was on both these 
points that I had the conversations I have adverted to. 
There can be no doubt that both these decisions were 
largely influenced by Lord Kimberley, and that he bore 
a special responsibility for them, not merely as-a 
member of the Cabinet, but as head of the Department 
mainly concerned in them. Both have been attacked 
from opposite points of view. 

With respect to the first of these, Lord Kimberley 


told me that on the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, in 1880, it was anxiously and fully 
discussed whether the policy of annexation 


of the Transvaal carried out by their predecessors 
should be reversed. There was much to be said 
in favour of this. Lord Hartington, as leader of 
the Liberal Party in the House of Commons at the 
commencement of the Session of 1880, had denounced 
the annexation, and had intimated that it was a ques- 
tion whether it should not be reversed, when it was 
clear that the large majority of the Boers were opposed 
to it. Mr. Gladstone also in his Midlothian campaign 
had incidentally adverted to the same subject, though 
by no means in the same measured and weighty 
terms as Lord Hartington. On taking office, how- 
ever, the unanimous opinion of all the agents of the 
Government who had. any part in South African affairs 
was that the agitation of the Boers against British 
rule was calming down, that the people were weary of 
opposition, and that there was not the least fear of an 
outbreak. Lord Wolseley reported strongly in this 
sense. Under this conviction he had carried out a 
large reduction of the British force there, and had 
reduced the garrisons in the Transvaal to a very low 
point. On the strength of these opinions the new 
Government decided not to reverse the annexation, but 
to push on confederation, and in connection with this 
scheme to concede representative government to the 
Transvaal, as had been promised when the State was 
annexed. Whenthe scheme of confederation broke down, 
mainly by the intrigues in the Cape Colony of the leaders 
of the Transvaal Boers, it was the intention of Lord 
Kimberley, as he told me, to concede representative 
government to the Boers. Instructions were prepared to 
this effect to Sir Hercules Robinson, who was appointed 
Governor of the Cape Colony in place of Sir Bartle 
Frere. But unfortunately delay took place in the 
arrival there of the new Governor, and in the meantime 
the outbreak of the Boers took place. 

It was frankly admitted in the debates in 1881, and 
by no one more clearly and forcibly than by Mr. 
Chamberlain, that a mistake had been made in 1880, 
and that it would have been better to have restored 
independence to the Boers on taking office. But look- 
ing back at the position at that time, it may well be 
questioned whether, with the information then at hand, 
it would have been possible for any Government to have 
taken this course. 

On the second point—namely, the determination 
arrived at later, when the outbreak occurred, but before 
the Majuba reverse, to restore independence subject to 
the suzerainty of British Crown and other conditions — 


Lord Kimberley told me that his own decision was 
based on the information conveyed to him _ by 
Sir James Brand, the President of the Orange Free 
State, that the burghers of that State could not be held 
longer in hand, and that they would certainly join with 
the Boers. Further, he said that he had certain 
information from the Cape Colony that there would 
be grave difficulties with the Dutch. There would conse- 
quently ensue a racial war in South Africa, and this 
he thought would be such a calamity to South Africa 
that in the interest of all concerned it must be avoided. 
The same argumert prevailed after Majuba, which had 
been fought contrary to the instructions of the Govern- 
ment, and when negotiations had already been opened 
with the Boers. Lord Kimberley referred me to a 
speech which he made at Newcastle on November 14, 
1890, in which he fully explained his own reasons—a 
speech which was not fully reported in the London 
papers, but which is well worth perusal. Lord Kimber- 
ley at the same time spoke in the strongest terms of 
commendation of the support which Mr. Chamberlain 
had given him in 1881. Nothing, indeed, could be 
better than the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain in defence 
of the policy. It appears that neither he nor Lord Kim- 
berley based their defence mainly on the high grounds 
which Mr. Gladstone put forward, but rather on 
grounds of high public policy—on the certainty that a 
prolongation of the war with the Boers would lead to a 
racial struggle throughout South Africa. 

It is not my purpose, however, to enter fully on a 
defence of Lord Kimberley’s policy. The time has not 
yet come for full comparison of the policy which secured 
peace throughout South Africa for sixteen years, till 
the unfortunate raid took place, with the policy which 
has since prevailed, and which has resulted in the 
terrible racial war now waging in South Africa. 

The statesman responsible for the earlier policy has 
just passed away. The statesman almost equally re- 
sponsible for it, but also responsible for the later and 
opposite policy, remains to complete his work. Who 
can now say what will be the result of it, or when the 
time will arrive for a final verdict on the two policies ? 

Let me say, in conclusion, that of the surviving 
leaders of the Liberal Party of Cabinet rank but three 
are of the same type as Lord Kimberley—Lord Spencer, 
who will worthily fill his place as leader of the small 
body of Liberal Peers in the House of Lords, Lord 
Ripon, whose best days one must fear are over, and 
Sir William Harcourt. Is the breed of such men to 
die out ? Let us hope not, for they have rendered 
great service to the popular cause in the past, and 
there never was greater need of such men for work 
in the future. 





A MAN WHO DOES NOT EXIST. 


ONCE compiled a monumental work in twelve 
] folio volumes entitled ‘‘ Things that do not exist.” 
The subject was treated copiously, not only with notes 
and appendices, but with illustrations, maps, plans, 
facsimile letters, photogravure portraits, and every- 
thing calculated to combine the character of a great 
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work of reference with the character of an edition de 
luxe. I will not at this time go at length into the long 
list which I then dealt with of famous and remark- 
able things that do not exist. They included 
such things as Realism, the Liberal Unionist 
Party, the Average Man, the Pessimist, the 
Orange River Colony, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
New Woman, the Bacon-Shakespeare Cypher, the 
Inevitable, and the Practical Man. But two things 
stood out in a great degree of prominence in the work, 
two things of somewhat kindred meaning and of which 
I have since heard a great deal. One was ‘‘ The Man 
in the Street ” and the other ‘* Public Opinion.” When 
seriously contemplated and properly understood, the 
very phrase ‘‘ public opinion” may be regardedas a 
joke of no little humour and subtlety. The idea of ten 
million people coming by strict intellectual processes 
at the same moment to the same opinion is ridiculous in 
itself. Opinion is nothing if it is not an individual 
matter, and to talk about the public forming 
its opinion is like talking of the public lighting its pipe. 
It calls up a wild picture (a picture which did indeed 
occur in the exhaustive volume to which I have already 
referred) of an endless crowd, an illimitable sea of 
human beings, every one of whom had his head on one 
side at the same meditative angle, his face raised to 
Heaven with the same growing smile, and his eyes 
shining with the sudden inspiration at the same thought. 
Who can imagine the populace—that is to say, the popu- 
lace in bulk—expressing an opinion ? It would be like a 
scene from some farcical dream. Imagine a mob choking 
the streets, surging up the steps of the Palace, and shouting 
with one deafening voice: ‘‘ After serious considera- 
tion we have been logically forced to the conclusion 
that resistance to the Government, always an evil in any 
civilised country, has now become the lesser of two 
evils.” That is what I should call an opinion, and it 
was never held by any populace that ever existed in the 
world. Imagine a constitutional monarch coming out 
upon his balcony, and his loyal subjects shouting out 
their opinion of him. Conceive the roar going up from 
the market place and taking the form of the words 
‘*God Save the King, so long as his activities, strictly 
restrained in the area of political disputes and decisions, 
tend to represent the social unity of the Commonwealth.” 
No, the thing is not easy to picture. That which binds 
a people together is not opinion, but something much 
deeper and more mysterious—no two men since the 
creation of the world have ever had exactly the same 
opinion. 

The case is the same with that remarkable being 
of whom we now hear so much, the Man in the Street. 
In the sumptuous illustrations attached to the book of 
Things that do not exist he was depicted as a weird and 
solitary figure standing in the streets under the moon ; 
the birds had nested on his hat, and a mighty cob-web 
connected him with a neighbouring lamp-post ; he had 


remained for immemorial ages in the street. He 
is a myth, perhaps a beautiful myth, but still 


a myth. This Man in the Street, this being by 
whose arbitrament politics, literature, and ethics 
are now tested and decided, is as fabulous as 
the Hydra; he is a thing that does not exist. My 
friend the Pessimist, to whom I have alluded in a 
Previous article, and who is naturally disposed to take 
a somewhat gloomy view of things, declares that the 
Man in the Street does exist. But then my friend the 
Pessimist does not exist himself, so he cannot be held 
to be a sound judge of all the niceties of the question, 
and may even be considered as having a certain bias. 
The essential proof that the Man in the Street does not 
exist is very simple. No one ever met anyone who 
believed himself to be the Man in the Street. No one 
€ver met anyone who believed anyone else whom he 
knew intimately to be the Man in the Street. The 
sage who goes on the hopeless hunt after the average 
man will be endlessly disappointed as his researches 





exhibit endless variety and individuality. It will be 
more and more discovered that the Man in the Street 
only happens to be in the street, just as we happen to 
be in the street. Beyond that he resolves himself 
variously into the Man in the Cathedral, the 
Man in the Public-House, the Man in the National 
Gallery, the Man in the Penitentiary, the Man in the 
Fabian Society, the Man in the Divorce Court, the Man 
in Khaki—and the Man in Holy Orders. Among all the 
millions whom we summarise as men in the street 
there is not one who bears the least resemblance to any 
other man the moment we really understand his private 
memories, hopes, and conceptions. If we had to advise 
one man in the street how he should conduct himself in 
a definite crisis towards definite persons, our advice 
would be quite different to that which we should offer 
to another man in the street. No doubt there is a 
common human basis for all these men, but that 
common human basis includes the cultivated and ex- 
ceptional quite as much as it includes these people. 
The dilemma, therefore, is simply this: either there is 
no such thing as the Man in the Street or else Maeter- 
linck is the Man in the Street and Mr. W. B. Yeats is 
the Man in the Street. 

The matter, indeed, is far deeper and more essen- 
tial than this. A serious and disastrous alteration is 
made the moment the speaker or writer or leader of 
men leaves off regarding the ordinary man as a man, 
and therefore one like himself, and begins to treat him 
as a strange beast, whose whims must be studied and 
pampered without being explained or shared. We are 
much under the shadow of this error at present in 
journalism, in art, and in politics. The modern states- 
man, for instance, uses his intellectual faculties, not to 
discover a new and important conception which he 
thinks would please the people, but to discover what 


the people at present think would please them, 
which is quite a different thing. Even practically the 
method is a ruinous mistake: it would not be 


adopted by any business man who had the least 
initiative. Take a random example. Suppose that 
you or I wanted to make a fortune, like Mr. Pears, out 
of soap. We should study the chemistry of the 
matter; we should produce, with good scientific 
advice, what we believed to be a good soap, and then 
we should advertise it far and wide as a good soap. But 
the new Rosebery ‘‘ going-with-the-tide” philosopher 
would not do this. He would go from house to house, 
asking grim landladies and meek householders how 
they thought a good cake of soap should be com- 
pounded. He would try to find out what sort of soap 
(if any) they used at the time and try and imitate it ; and 
he would be as deservedly sold up as any bankrupt 
that ever was born. Statesmen like Gladstone 
were not mere idealists; they tried to please and 
excite the people ; but they tried to do it by giving 
the people ideas which they, the statesmen, thought 
pleasant and exciting, and thereby created a real bond 
between themselves and their audiences, similar to the 
bond which connects an artist with his admirers, the 
bond, in fact, that both are enjoying themselves. It is 
one thing, after the manner of Gladstone, to produce a 
thrilling drama which you think the pit will enjoy. It 
is another thing, after the manner of Lord Rosebery, 
to send the manager before the curtain at every interval 
to ask the pittites how they would like the next act to 
end. 

The truth is that nothing can be worse than this 
serving of the Average Man as if he were a mysterious 
and capricious god: there is no religion so base as the 
serving of a deity whom we both fear and despise. 
And there is nothing more characteristic of the really 
great men of history than that they treated the average 
man as aman who would naturally understand their gos- 
pel. The small man believes in the cleverness of his utter- 
ances, the great man believes in their obviousness. By 
the divine paradox of things it is always the superior 
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man who believes in equality. To take the loftiest of 
all examples, no one can read the great sayings of the 
New Testament without feeling that they are dominated 
by an appeal to a cosmic common sense. Their charac- 
teristic note is a reasonable surprise. ‘* What man of 


you having a hundred sheep——’” ; ‘‘ What man of you, 
having a son ——”—these are the utterances of a Divine 
equality. 

G. K. C. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF BRITISH . MUSIC. 


X. 


NE of the younger composers from whom great 
things are expected in many quarters is Mr. W. H. 
Bell. Only one of his larger works, A Song in the Morning, 
is well enough known to me to warrant my expressing a 
positive opinion upon it. That Mr. Bell will go far as an 
orchestral writer there is very little doubt. His work is 
genuinely orchestral, and he has that consuming appetite 
for experiment that is the mark of the men in whom the 
orchestral colour-sense is innate. The two great short- 
comings of his writing as a whole are lack of distinction 
of phtase arid lack of concentration of thought. He is 
sometimes vague and diffuse where he ought not to have 
the slightest doubt of what he wants to say or the most 
direct and resolute way of saying it; and his melodies seem 
too often just to miss the last saving grace of expressiveness 
and point. In A Song in the Morning, for example, after 
making due allowance for the quality of the picture Mr. 
Bell kas set himself to transcribe into music, after recog- 
nising, that is, that the subject is placid, unheroic, almost 
domestic in feeling, one still fancies that a little of the 
central fire is lacking ; one waits, and waits in vain, for the 
final convincing thrill of lyric rapture. With a little more 
beauty of phrase Mr. Bell would undoubtedly have pro- 
duced a remarkably fine work, for the atmosphere is per- 
fect, and the general handling—apart from an occasional 
diffuseness—is firm and masterly. 


_ Mr. Norman O'Neill is in many ways the opposite of 
Mr. Bell. Witk a less audacious technique and a lower 
level, as it were, of all-round energy, he has nevertheless a 
quite spetial gift of phrase-making ; and there are plentiful 
signs of promise in all the work of his I have seen. His 
trio in A minor, though suggesting, in some faint degree, 
the trio of Tschaikowsky at times, is sufficient to show that 
Mr. O’Neill has an unusual faculty of seeing his picture 


witk. perfect clearness ; and this quality is still more appa- © 


rent in his overture, Zz Autumn, where the phrases strike 
at once the right note of pictorial and emotional suggestion. 
His musical temperament is a happy union of warmth and 
self-restraint, and he only needs a little more courage in his 
technique to give his ideas something like their true value. 
He is unduly inclined to favour one or two orchidaceous 
harmonic combinations, whose appearances become rather 
mechanical at times ; but he seems to have an unnecessary 
timidity in the matter of colour as a whole, and paints with 
too fine a brush. It would be a good thing for him to 
“lose his head” occasionally, to abandon himself to en 
evil musical passion or two, and have a thorough artistic 
debauck. At present his work seems almost too clear, too 
simple in texture, to be quite as modern as one could wish. 


Still he has the natural gifts, and the acquired ones will 
come in the process of time. 


A curious musician who ought to be mentioned, 
though the work he has done is so far very slight, is Mr. 
C. E. Baughan. I do not always know what he is driving 


‘mention from time to time. 


at in his songs, but I feel that there is something good, 
something original and elemental, behind them. I take it 
that his occasional crudities and miscarriages come from 
the fact that having highly individual notions of song-writ- 
ing, he has not yet developed the precise technique he re- 
quires to say what he feels. But that there is a strange 
vein of strength in him, a peculiarly subtle, personal mode 
of vision, is, I think, certain, though it is hard as yet tu 
understand his artistic psychology. 


Here I must close this series of cursory and unperfect 
studies, though the list of men who are likely to do good 
work in the future is far from complete. I have heard, 
for example, an overture to Richard II. by Mr. F. W. 
Austin that was sufficient to arrest at once the attention of 
anyone on the look-out for fine English music, and a ballad 
for baritone and orchestra, Helen of Kirkconnel, by Mr. 
C. Meir Scott (whose Heroic Suite was recently performed 
by Richter), which, I have no hesitation in saying, is one 
of the finest specimens ever written of this form of art. 
There is Mr. Stanley Hawley, again, whose remarkable 
Recitation Music is one of the most curious and at the saiue 
time most satisfactory products of our recent Renaissance. 
At least a dozen other names, unmentioned here, will be 
looked for in one quarter or another. My reasons for 
omitting these are various. Mr. Hamish MacCunn, for 
example, after producing half-a-dozen works that gave the 
utmost promise for the future, seems to have lost either tl. 
desire or the energy to keep in the forefront of the new 
movement; and I have preferred to confine this series of 
articles to the musicians who feel it imperative to be add- 
ing continually to their ideas and their technique. ‘There 
are other young men, again, with whose work I am too 
imperfectly acquainted to permit of my pretending to pass 
the least opinion on it—for my recent experiences have 
shown me how unfair it is to judge an English musician by 
the one or two works of his we can hear, when he has pro- 
bably a dozen much finer things entombed in manuscript. 
For these shortcomings, then, I must throw myself on the 
mercy of the musicians themselves, the friends who know 
their work, and the public that wants to hear about it. 
Per contra, I hope I may claim that I have made a serious 
attempt to appraise a great deal of our new music, and 
that I have at least fulfilled the first condition of critical 
honesty, in declining to write a man up or down until I 
knew intimately every score of importance he has done. 
Fiom the rough reckoning I have kept I estimate that dur- 
ing the last few months I have gone through some six 
thousand pages of full scores and about four thousand 
pages of piano music, songs, chamber music, &c.—the 
great bulk of it, of course, being in manuscript, and there- 
fore a trial to the flesh at times. None of this work has 
been read or played through less than twice or thrice, and 
most of it has Lad many more perusals. But taking 
three times for each work as a very low average, it 
means that I have read in the last six months 
some thirty thousand pages of music of the new English 
school. That, I humbly submit, is about as much 
as one human being can be expected to do; though 
there are some other young musicians whose work I would 
gladly have gone through had I had the opportunity. In 
any case, such music as I have seen I have tried to under- 
stand and to judge as I would the music of a man who died 
a hundred years ago—which is the only sure way of attain- 
ing at once perfect comprehension and perfect charity ; and 
what errors of judgment there may be in my articles—which 
the future will reveal—cannot, at any rate, be put down 
to undue haste in forming an opinion. 


Many readers, remote from the main currents of music, 
have expressed the desire for some information as to the 
publishers and prices of the works I have had occasion to 


It must always be remembered 


that the published work of a young English musician may 
be a most imperfect representation of his work as a whole ; 
it may, indeed, consist merely of his least important things, 
that happen to have found favour in the eyes of a pub- 
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Mr. Holbrooke, for example, whose musical gifts 
are not surpassed by those of any Englishman now writing, 
has published as yet only two tiny piano pieces, that repre- 
sent the real Holbrooke much in the same way that the 
piano sonata Wagner wrote when he was eighteen repre- 


lisher. 


sents the composer of the aust Overture. Bearing this 
warning in mind, the reader remote from civilisation who is 
anxious to obtain some of the music I have mentioned may 
find the following particulars useful. 


The bulk of Dr. Elgar’s work is published by Noveilo. 
The cantatas and oratorios are all inexpensive in vocal 
score, and of course easily obtainable. ‘The full score of 
the Lroissart is 7s. 6d., that of the Variations 25s. ; there 
is also a cheap piano score of the latter. ‘The Cockaigne 
(full score ros. 6d., piano score 5s.) and the Sea Pictures 
(full score 12s., vocal score 4s.) are published by Boosey, 
who is also, I understand, bringing out shortly the full 
scores of the Pomp and Circumstance Marches. ‘The lovely 
String Serenade (3s.) and the Organ Sonata (5s.) are pub- 
lished by Breitkopf. ‘The full score of Gerontius, I may 
add, will appear in a month or two, price about two ur 
three guineas, publisher Novello. 

Most of Mr. Bantock’s work is published by Breitkopf. 
‘The six volumes of Songs of the East (Japan, China, Egypt, 
Persia, Arabia, India) are 3s. each. The reader must re- 
member that the songs are planned originally for orches- 
tral accompaniment. Perhaps the Arabian songs will 
please the majority of people most at a first hearing. ‘The 
fine “H. I. B.” variations are 12s. in full score, and 3s. in 
piano score. ‘The price of the Chris/us, also published by 
Breitkopf, is not stated on the cover. (Mr. Bantock has 
added, for a particular purpose, a number of large choruses 
to this work since it was published, but it is doubtful 
whether these will be printed as yet. ‘The printed version 
is, Of course, dramatically and musically quite complete.) 
Breitkopf’s further publish a fine Zlegiac Poem for ’cello 
and orchestra (piano and ’cello arrangement 3s.). ‘The 
Caedmar was issued by the London Musical Publishing 
Company at 5s. Much of Mr. Bantock’s finest work is still 
in manuscript. 

Mr. Nicholls’ volume of Love Songs of Lord Tennyson 
is now out of print, though some of the lyrics may be 
republished shortly. His piano works are still unpub- 
lished. 

Mr. Wallace, during the last two or three years, has 
reached a large public as a song writer. His /’reebooler 
Songs and Jacobite Songs are issued by Cramer (3s. and 4s. 
respectively) ; the Lords of the Sea are published by Boosey 
al 3s. 

Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s works are shared between 
Novello and Augener, and there should be no difficulty in 
getting complete information about .them from any music- 
seller. His orchestral Ballade in A minor is published by 
Novello at 7s. 6d. in full score and 2s. in piano score; the 
full score of the Four Characteristic Waltzes is 5s. 
(Novello). 

Mr. Percy Pitt’s Hohenlinden (7s. 6d.) and Ballade 
jor Violin and Orchestra (full score 10s. 6d.) are published 
by Novello, who also issue some volumes of piano pieces 
and songs from his pen. ‘The full score of the Cinderella 
is printed by Ricordi, but I do not know the published 
price. Most of Mr. Pitt’s best work is still in manuscript. 

Mr. Arthur Hinton’s fine songs, Schmetlerlinge, are 
issued by Ries and Erler, Berlin, in two volumes at 3s. 
each. ‘The Weisse Rosen are published by Alfred Schmid, 
Munich, at 4s. Breitkopf’s are the publishers of his Violin 
Sonata (4s.). 

_ Mr. Steggall’s scena, Elaine, is published by Breitkopf 
(voice and piano arrangement). The same firm also issue 
a Conceristtich for organ and orchestra; and a suite for the 
organ (four numbers) is published by Schott. 


In printed form I know only one of Mr. Bell’s works, 
the spirited choral ballad- Hawke (Josep: Williams, 1%.) ; 





and only one of Mr. Boughton’s, Songs of the Passing Year 
(Weekes, 33.). 

Mr. Stanley Hawley’s fine Recitation Music is pub- 
lished in separate numbers, partly by Cocks, partly: by 
Bosworth. The reader is recommended to commence 


with Zhe Raven and The Bells. 


Mr. Norman O’Neill has published little as yet, but 
an excellent summary of his qualities may be had in the 
song The Indian Serenade (Ricordi). 

I like some of Mr. Baughan’s manuscript songs better 
than the published ones, but good examples of his manner 
and his mannerisms may be seen in any of those issued by 
Boosey or Forsyth. 


It will be seen at a glance that the English music 
published represents only about 5 per cent. in quantity and 
I per cent. in quality of what is written. Into the causes 
that have combined to bring about this state of affairs this 
is not the place to enter; but it is certainly the most dis- 
couraging feature of our musical life at present, and until 
it is altered I am afraid that ninety per cent. of our efforts 
will be, as now, almost wholly fruitless. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE POSITION OF POLITICAL PARTIES ON ‘THE 
EVE OF THE FRENCH GENERAL ELECTIONS. 


I.—TuHeE SociAList PARTY. 


HATEVER may be the results of the coming elec- 
tions, they will at least have had the advantage of 
revealing to the French the progress of their sense of civic 
responsibility and political education. Never before has an 
clectoral period stirred up in all classes so deep an emotion, 
cr produced so great an agitation. New associations have 
been organised, newspapers have been brought out, and 
women, who until now had disdainfully considered politics 
as an entirely masculine occupation, have left the gynae- 
ceum and rushed into the arena, attending meetings, cir- 
culating pamphlets, and helping to collect funds. We might 
imagine ourselves in England, and if we continue thus to 
correct our time-honoured defects, there will be nothing left 
to borrow from that country. But if the struggles have been 
keen, they nevertheless remain profoundly obscure. It is 
difficult at first sight to know for what ideas we are fighting, 
so many questions are hopelessly involved, yet it seems that 
in these turbid waters we can discern three different cur- 
rents. The general politics of the Ministry, the law on con- 
gregations and the threatened restrictions on the liberty 
of teaching and the labour questions; such are, or at 
least such I believe to be, the principal factors of this elec- 
toral struggle. We shall now occupy ourselves more speci- 
ally with the social question, leaving for a future letter the 
study of the Ministerial and religious questions. 
Public opinion seems to be anxious about the progress 
of collectivist Socialism. It refuses to understand that 


Marxism, being a foreign importation, cannot take root on 
French soil, where free association is once more bearing 
wholesome fruit. It does not deign to notice that collective 
property could never be established in a country (there are 
10 million electors in France) where there are 7 millions 
of landed proprietors, 11 million depositors in the savings 
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banks, 5 million holders of Government annuities, 2 mil- 
lion members of “Mutual Help Societies.” The present 
anxiety would -be dissipated more rapidly still if the 
electors were sufficiently observant or impartial to recog- 
nize that in 1902 the unity of the Socialist party no 
longer exists, and moreover that there are new elements 
of disintegration in the two irreconcilable groups of which 
it is formed. To understand this crisis of French 
Socialism, it is necessary to trace its origin for some years 
back, and recall its history. 

After the Commune, the Labour party, having shaken 
off their leaders, and out of conceit with revolutionary 
Utopias, had refused in the two first Congresses of Paris 
and Lyons (1876 and 1878) to admit any other ideal but 
that of a pacific evolution through co-operation and pro- 
fessional association. It was in 1879, at the Congress of 
Marseilles, that the Marxist theories and the Collectivist 
system were expounded for the first time and accepted by 
the delegates. In spite of the eloquence and authority of 
a young and energetic leader, then unknown, now famous, 
M. Jules Guesde, this new doctrine failed to rally all the 
working classes; and the following year, at the Congress 
at Havre, the notorious secession took place (1880). 

Tor some time, two assemblies of different opinions 
were seen to meet every year (notably at Roanne, 1882) ; 
“the zévolutionnaires” remained faithful to the Marxist 
ideal ; “the possibilistes” perpetuated more or less com- 
pletely the tradition of the original co-operators. 

But soon, under the influence of Jules Guesde and 
Larfargne, the son-in-law of Karl Marx, “le parti ouvrier 
frangais "—such was the name taken by the revolutionary 
fraction—was rapidly developed, and ended by overwhelm- 
ing the “possibilistes.” In 1881, “le parti ouvrier 
francais” obtained 27,902 votes in seven departments ; 
in 1885, 31,968 in eleven departments; in 1889, 47,147 
in thirteen departments; in 1893, 331,804 in thirty-six 
Gepartments ; and lastly, in 1898, 330,753 votes in thirty- 
eight departments and 113° circumscriptions. ‘The 
“ Guesdistes” were represented in the Chamber by 
fourteen deputies, and on the same occasion obtained 
numerous successes in the municipal elections. Amongst 
other municipalities, they possessed forty in the depart- 
ment of the Nord, fifteen in Allier, and twelve in the Gard. 
In 1899, the first general congress of V'rench Socialists 
assembled. “Le parti ouvrier” had the majority, they 
dictated the most important of the decisions, laid hands 
upon the General Committee, and presided over the 
destinies of the assembled Socialists. This brilliant vic- 
tory inaugurated its decadence. “Les Guesdistes” trans- 
formed the General Committee into a fierce dictatorship ; 
the Socialist deputies were nothing more than commercial 
travellers despatched successively to the four corners of 
France, in the interests of the cause ; the newspapers were 
nothing but catechisms, the doctrine of which was closely 
watched and guarded. A reaction was inevitable. 


It was produced by the influence of two different 
elements ; the syndicated and co-operative workmen, who 
were daily increasing in number, the members of the 
university and the barristers whom ambition or scruples 
of conscience had won over to Socialism, made up their 
minds to unite their practical and political sense, with a 
view to forming a new group. Unwilling to give up any- 
thing of their Collectivist ideal, whilst counting amongst 
their number fierce Revolutionists like Vaillant and Grous- 
sier, the “Indépendants” releg:ted Collectivism to the 
domain of the far future, extolled the alliance with the 
Radicals, boasted of the utility of, syndicates and co-opera- 
tion, and wished to replace the centralising power of the 
General Committee by the organisation of local and inde- 
pendent societies, connected simply by an interfederal com- 
mittee. Thanks to the eloquent propagandism of MM. 
Jaurés and Briand, the “ Indépendants ” succeeded in group- 
ing 900 associations in thirty regional federations, repre- 
senting 360,000 electoral votes. The Socialist votes, 
¢:ven at the last legislative elections, only amounted to 
700,000. A conflict between these two Socialist fractions 


of equal strength, the “parti ouvrier frangais” and the 
“ Indépendants,” was all the more inevitable as the entranve 
of M. Millerand in the Ministry furnished an inexhaustible 
scurce of passionate discussions. Jules Guesde and his 
friends refused to acquiesce in the collaboration of a sincere 
Socialist in a bourgeois Ministry. Jaurés and his partisans 
considered that the work of the Minister of Commerce —the 
application and the reform of the law on labour acci- 
dents, the law of 1900, which, besides granting protection to 
more than a million women and children, brings the day of 
te: hours to nearly 200,000 workmen, the projects of law on 
compulsory arbitration, and workmen's pensions—had 
within a few months rendered more service to the working 
cause than revolutionary declamations had done for years. 

This struggle began immediately after the international 
Socialist congress held in Paris, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1900, and at once assumed an_ implacable 
character: the subtlety and violence of the discussions, 
the coarse insults exchanged in the newspapers, made a 
painful impression on public opinion, and contributed 
without any doubt to weaken the IF'rench Socialist party. 

‘The presence of foreigners at the Congress of Paris 
alone prevented quarrels from degenerating into a perma- 
nent separation. It was only deferred for a few days. 
The National Congress assembled at Paris on Septem- 
ber 27. 

Before going there, the delegates of the “parti 
ouvrier frangais” had assembled at Ivry, to decide as to 
what should be the attitude of their group. ‘The organi- 
sation of a central committee, in which the local associa- 
tions would be represented in proportion to the number 
of their adherents, the direct control of the members 
elected, and of the newspapers adhering to Socialism, the 
exclusion of M. Millerand, thrown out of the Socialist 
party, the condemnation of the politics pursued by MM. 
Jaurés and Viviani—such were the ideas of which Jules 
Guesde and his friends sought to ensure the triumph in 
the National Congress of Paris. From the very first they 
perceived they had not the majority; they were deter- 
mined to protect the unity of French Socialism only if 
they continued to preside over its destinies. A boxing 
assault became the pretext for the break, and the “ Gues- 
distes ” left the Congress. ‘lo avoid a secession the “ Indé- 
pendants” commissioned a committee to seek for means 
of reconciling the dissentients and adjourned to the fol- 
lowing year. In the month of May, 1gor1, the National 
Congress met again at Lyons. “Le parti ouvrier frangais” 
had refused to send delegates ; nevertheless, one of its frac- 
tions, the “ Blanquistes,” consented to go there. M. Jaurés 
tried to obtain a temporary unity, and to have the 
discussion adjourned to the months following on the 
General Elections. ‘This advice was not followed—the 
“ Indépendants” and the “ Blanquistes ” began the struggle 
about the reorganisation of the General Committee. ‘They 
soon left aside this important subject to take up again “the 
Millerand case,” in spite of the protestations of the syndi- 
cated and co-operative workmen. The rupture immedi- 
aiely took place, and the “ Indépendants” remained alone in 
the Congress-hall. 

The unity of the Socialist party had had its day. Not 
only was it divided into two groups of equal force, but 
also these two hostile fractions were to be divided in their 
turn. 

A few days after the Congress of Lyons “les Blan- 
quistes ” and “les Guesdistes” assembled to found “l’Union 
du parti Socialiste Révolutionnaire.” The beginning was un- 
satisfactory. The town of Roubaix, the citadel of the 
“ Guesdistes,” called upon to express its sentiments on the 
management of its Socialist municipality, hastened to re- 
place it by a Liberal municipality (February, 1902). 
This defeat made a great noise in the world, and was echoed 
far and wide ; it was soon followed by another in the same 
Department of the Nord ; the Moderate Republican candi- 
date was elected at the General Council by a majority of 
nearly 1,000 votes against the Socialist candidate. The 


former Mayor of Roubaix, M. Carrette, attributed his defeat 
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to the centralising and revolutionary traditions of the 
Guesdiste party. He and his friends decided to abandon 
it, and found a local organisation, which, under the title 
of “parti ouvrier Socialiste Roubaisien,” would endeavour 
to improve the condition of workmen, by means of imme- 
diate and practical reforms. ‘The first months of the year 
1902 were not more satisfactory for the “ Indépendants.” 
Not only has the group directed by Allemane left the 
general committee after the rejection of a motion tending 
to exclude M. Millerand for his participation in the 
Russian fétes, but also the syndical organisation, on which 
he founds his warmest hopes, has just suffered a double 
blow. Out of 3,285,911 workmen, there were only 
345,302, that is, 16 per cent., belonging to a syndicate, 
and now under the debilitating influence of politicians, this 
army of syndicates tends to a separation. _ Dissatisfied 
with the tyranny of their “red” syndicates, the workmen 
of Montreau-les-Mines have founded, on a strictly pro- 
fessional and economical basis, “ yellow” syndicates. 
Both the name and idea have carried the day; at the 
present time 210 “yellow” syndicates exist, comprising 
98,000 workmen, and grouped around a “ Bourse de travail 
indépendante.” 

Precisely at the time when the news of the next 
meeting at Paris of a congress of “yellow syndicates” 
exasperated “Les Socialistes Indépendants” they heard 
(March, 1902) that the congress of the syndicated miners 
had just divided, at Alais, into two groups, on account of 
the general strike. In order to conciliate these successive 
dissidents, the newspapers of the “ independent” party 
vainly tried to draw the attention of their readers to the calm 
and useful deliberations of the congress which has just 
been held at ‘Tours (March, 1902). ‘The programme voted 
is tov complex and obscure to rally more votes in 1902 than 
in 1898. The “Socialistes Indépendants” did not dare or 
could not draw up the original profession of faith which 
suited a practical and evolutionist Socialism. By a strange 
contradiction in the preamble of their programme, the con- 
gressists have again affirmed their confidence in the princi- 
ples of Karl Marx, and in the programme itself they have 
accumulated by the side of practical reforms, such as the 
reyresentation of minorities and the revision of codes, 
veritable Utopian measures: the suppression of the 
Senate and the Presidency of the Republic, the 
instruction and maintenance gratis of all the children 
by Society, &c. It seems to me impossible in France 
that a political group, whatever it may be, can, with impu- 
nity, fail in its declarations of logic and precision. 

When a party seeks to unite the absolute inflexibility 
of abstract systems to the conciliating suppleness of tem- 
porary solutions ; the practical action of economic organisa- 
tions to the theoretical agitation of political parties, it 
can neither achieve unity, nor conciliate in one harmonious 
whole all these contradictory tendencies. On the other 
hand, in the electoral struggles of modern democracies, 
severe discipline, an inflexible hierarchy, and a well-con- 
certed direction are the essential conditions for a real 
and lasting progress. For the present the Socialist party 
1s incapable of fulfilling them, therefore it cannot afford 


to be ambitious or to found great hopes on the coming 
elections. 


If in 1893 it received a considerable number of 
vetes, it was because all the fractions were united under the 
hegemony of M. Goblet. In 1902, the Socialists, for want 
of a leader and a homogeneous organisation, will have to 
be satisfied with preserving the positions they have 
already acquired. If they succeed in recovering the seats 
in the country that the Nationalists will take from them 
in Paris, they may consider themselves fortunate. Every- 
thing tends to prove that the elections of 1902 will not 
be a success for Socialism. Will they be a victory for the 
Conservatives, Liberals, er Radicals? This yet remains 
a point to be studied. 


Jacques Barpovx. 
Paris, April 1. 


THE THEATRE. 
THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA.—THREE FARCES. 


HE Nonconformist conscience is almost as great a 
commercial asset as the British flag. And it may 
be as shamelessly and as successfully exploited. The 
politician has lpng since learnt its value. ‘The pictures of 
Gustave Doré and Edwin Long, and the novels of Hall 
Caine and Marie Corelli, show with what vulgarity, with 
what little artistic merit, and with what success it may be 
cultivated in painting and literature. It is perhaps because 
it is only lately that the Nonconformist conscience has been 
persuaded to concern itself with the theatre at all that it 
has been left until the last few years for the same methods 
to be triumphantly applied to playwriting. The success of 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Zhe Sign of the Cross was founded 
upon an ingenious combination of spectacular display—and 
more than a suggestion of forbidden fruit—with the most 
artificial and the most theatrical appeals to religious senti- 
ment. Many who would almost rather have died than be 
seen inside the Empire Music Hall were enabled to enjoy 
all the delights of the ballet, and to soothe their consciences 
with the argument that it was merely a picture of the con- 
trast between riotous living and the saintly life—the repre- 
sentation of which struck the note of devotion in the melo- 
dramatic scenes of the play. “ Klaw and Erlanger’s stupen- 
dous production ” of Ber-Hur, which is now being given at 
Diury Lane, is another attempt—and will no doubt prove a 
successful attempt—to capture the same public. The 
spirit of this production bears little relation to that which 
seems to have inspired the enormously successful novel 
from which the play is adapted. In spite of its many 
pvuerilities, General Lew Wallace’s work is at least apparently 
sincere, and its lack of taste is at least apparently uncon- 
scious. But the religious element in the play is no more 
serious, it is no more the central interest, than is the saying 
of grace at a City dinner. It is brought in at the beginning, 
and it is brought in at the end. The play begins with 
hymns, as if it were going to be a solemn religious 
drama, and it ends with hymns, as if it had been a solemn 
religious drama. The programme gives an extract 
from the novel, describing the appearance of the Star 
of Tethlehem, as a comment upon the first scene 
of the play, and it gives another extract from the 
novel, describing the crowd on Mount Olivet, as 
a comment upon the last scene. Between the first scene 
and the last the religious element is practically forgotten. 
In fact, the religion is not even taken so seriously as it was 
in The Sign of the Cross. ‘The inconceivably vulgar repre- 
sentation of a miracle which occupies the last scene of the 
play is apparently given merely to relieve the anti-climax 
after the sensational “act” of a circus entertainment and a 
ballet. The Christianity is only introduced when they have 
finished with the chariot race. 

The fact that the only treatment of religion in the 
theatre is in this spirit of vulgar melodrama cannot but be 
deplorable to anyone who is seriously interested in dramatic 
art. There have been many people who have been per- 
suaded to go to the theatre for the only time in their lives 
to see The Sign of the Cross, because it was a religious 
play, and there may be many who will go to see Ben-Hur 
for the same reason. There are many people, compara- 
tively well read in literature, who would not think of going 
to see Shakespeare on the stage, but who have been per- 
suaded from an ignorant pulpit to go and see plays of this 
kind. With the theatrical clap-trap and the vulgarity of 
this sort of thing as their sole experience of the theatre, 
what must such serious people think of the possibilities of 
dramatic art as a serious interest in life ? There still re- 
mains so much prejudice in England against the theatre that 
it is more than a pity that the opportunities of breaking it 
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dewn are being destroyed, as they certainly are being 
destroyed, by such productions as Ben-Hur. And there is 
so much prejudice—among people who do patronise the 
theatre—against regarding it as a place of serious recreation 
and not merely a place of entertainment, that it is more than 
a pity that the opportunity is being lost of enlisting serious 
people who will take the theatre seriously. If a real 
dramatist would write a play which would show that religion 
is as much a legitimate motive for drama as any other of 
the important interests of life, he would do a great service 
to the cause of dramatic art in England. Meanwhile, Ben- 
Hur will doubtless draw its thousands. 

Three farces have been produced in the last week, one 
at the Shaftesbury, one at Terry’s, and one at the Avenue. 
My Pretty Maid, by Captain Basil Hood, at Terry’s, is not 
called a farce. It is evidently intended to be a sentimental 
comedy. But as the only amusing things in it are the 
farcical things (as when Mr. Edward Terry, as an old school- 
master, has a lesson in singlestick, and pretends not to mind 
when he is hurt), one may be forgiven for classing it with 
the other two. A/l on Account of Eliza, at the Shaftesbury, 
is a German-American importation. It is very simple and 
rural, and a little like the novel in which “nothing hap- 
pened till the fifteenth chapter, when he decided to sell the 
cow.” But Mr. James E. Sullivan—of course, as a German- 
American—contrived to be very amusing, and Miss Madge 
Lessing, as a rather coquettish village schoolmistress, was 
very fetching. The most amusing production of the three, 
however, is a French farce, called Coralie et Cie., which 
Was given at the Avenue under the title of Z'he Little French 
Milliner. Coralie is a dressmaker, who reserves part of 
her premises for a “club,” where her lady clients take 
clandestine tea with male friends, so it may be imagined 
that the French original was not to be easily adapted to the 
English market. But although the thing was really im- 
possible, it has been very skilfully done; and, perhaps 
chiefly owing to the very bright writing of the adaptation, 
not quite all the fun of the play has been lost in making it 
respectable. The room at Madame Coralie’s, where the 
walls turn on pivots at the ringing of a bell, carrying with 
them the inconvenient male companion, where dressmakers’ 
assistants come up from the floor, and where the suspecting 
husband finds only a busy modiste’s fitting-room, sug- 
gests endless possibilities in farce. All the rooms in farces 
ought to be of this kind. There is a wild humour in the 
idea of making the furniture mad as well as the cha- 
racters, like the magic kitchen in the pantomime. By far 
the best performance in the piece is that of Mr. Robb Har- 
wood, who is a delightfully airy and nonchalant scoundrel 
in the part of a sort of modern Mr. Mantalini. 

a bs 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By Muwnicépes. 


Wicton TOLLs. 


Tue following extraordinary paragraph appeared in 
the Yorkshire Post \ast week. If the facts are 
correctly stated it would seem that the Urban District 
Council of Wigton has been introducing a system of 
octrois in relief. of rates. 


“The Wigton Urban District Council election is being 
’ prosecuted with much animation, the return of the retiring 
members being strongly opposed by a large section of in- 
fluential ratepayers owing to the widespread dissatisfaction 
caused by the Council in recently putting into operation a 
comprehensive scale of tolls on all produce brought into the 
town, either for exposure in the public markets or otherwise, 
it being felt that such action is driving trade to neighbouring 
towns, 
“The anti-toll 


arty have just disclosed the fact that the 
District Council 


ave consulted an eminent barrister, who 


has, it is said, advised them that payment cannot be 
enforced upon the streets. The Council still persist in the 
practice.” 
If any reader of this column can throw any light upon 
the subject we shall be grateful. Until two or three 
years ago several towns in Scotland maintained octroi 
duties. 


CORONATION FESTIVITIES. 


Since our last note upon this subject many muni- 
cipal and urban councils have debated the question of 
raising money for the Coronation. In some cases it has 
been argued that extraordinary expenditure in connec- 
tion with the small-pox epidemic makes any such levy 
undesirable. As a rule, however, money has been 
voted. At Halifax, when £1,000 was voted to the 
mayor for the purpose, that dignitary objected to 
the smallness of the sum, saying that he would not 
know where to begin to expend such a trifle. 
Our Leamington correspondent informs us that the 
Corporation has gone back to its original (and, as we 
suggest, illegal) proposal, to levy a distinct rate, 
modifying the amount by a halfpenny. ‘That is to 
say, they now propose to levy 13d. in the & instead of 
2d.” They propose, therefore, to spend £1,050 instead 
of £1,400. The argument adduced in favour of a rate 
was that if legal in other places it is legal in 
Leamington! Our correspondent informs us that 
some of the burgesses are inclined to resist 
this levy as a matter of principle. ‘‘ Should we,” 
he asks, ‘‘move to quash the rate after it “has 
been formally laid?” An alternative plan would 
be to apply for an injunction to restrain the Corpora- 
tion from spending the money. Our correspon- 
dent might do well to obtain the advice and assistance 
of Lord Rosebery, whose anxiety to induce local bodies 
to practise economy is well known. Ina recent speech 
he suggested the formation of ratepayers’ associations 
to check the extravagant and wasteful habits of their 
representatives. 


No Roap. 


An ingenious method of stopping up inconvenient 
foot-paths has been discovered by a landowner living 
near Worcester. This gentleman puts up at the side 
of the path which he desires to close a notice board 
bearing the legend, ‘‘ No road.” When people deny 
his right to put up the notice he replies, ‘‘ It’s all right ; 
the board is at the side of the path, and is only in- 
tended to make people keep to the path.” We have 
seen one of these notice boards, and assumed either 
that we were trespassing or that some one disputed 
the right of the public to pass over his land. In course 
of time, no doubt, such a notice would create an idea 
that the path was not really public, and so becoming 
disused it might easily be closed entirely. 


RATES. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Halifax Town 
Council, the council sanctioned rates at seven shillings 
in the pound for the new financial year—an increase 
of tenpence on the old. _It is not surprising that 
under these circumstances there should be a flourishing 
ratepayers association in the town, which protests 
against ‘‘ unnecessary and extravagant expenditure,” 
and desires to limit capital outlay until the burden of 
debt has been lightened. At the same time it is absurd 
to confuse municipal debt, ze., capital expended for re- 
productive and recreative purposes, with debt, national 
debt, z.e., capital wasted on destructive.purposes. The - 
difference in the purposes explains why Imperialists 
always denounce municipal enterprise. 


(Communications with regard to this column should be 
adtiressed to MuNICEPS, Speaker offices.] ’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRO-BOER MEETINGS IN AMERICA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have read your note on the subject of South 
African War meetings in America. I am not aware of the 
Rev. Mr. Fillingham’s action, but your remarks don’t affect 
me. During the three months I spent in America I did not 
address a single public meeting in that country. 

What gave colour to the report is the fact that I spoke 
at a private meeting of the Chicago branch of the American 
‘Transvaal League. Mr. Atgeldt, the late Governor of Illinois, 
died suddenly while addressing a great meeting on behalf of 
the Boers. The two South African delegates, Messrs. 
Wessels and Wolmarans, came down to Chicago to attend 
the funeral of Mr. Altgedt; a private meeting of the branch 
was held to meet the delegates. At this reception speeches 
were made by the delegates, by Mr. Bryan, the late Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, and at the request of 
the chairman I expressed the views held by a minority here 
regarding the causes of the war. I regret the absence of 
reporters, as Mr. Bryan made a very important speech. 

I have been in America during the spring of 1900, 1901, 
and 1902, and on none of these occasions did I address any 
public or other meetings on the South African War, except 
the reception to the delegates in Chicago. 

The statements of the correspondents of the Z'imes 
and the AZatin that I went to America to interview President 
Roosevelt on behalf of the Boers had no basis of fact. 

I never went to Washington, or attempted to see the 
President or any member of the Government. My visits 
have been for purely private matters.—Yours, Xc., 


G. B. CLARK. 
The New Reform Club, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
Westminster, S.W., 
April 9, 1902. 


_ We are sorry to have given the impression that Dr. 
Clark addressed public meetings in America—Ep. 7'he 
S peaker.] 


SHAKESPEARE AND BACON. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,-—I cannot but doubt whether it is worth while to 
give up columns of Z'he Speaker to this Bacon-Shakespeare 
nonsense: and I am quite sure that if the Baconians are to 
be attacked at all, the attacking should be done by some- 
one who has read Shakespeare. 

This is evidently not the case of the critic of Mr. 
Bompas’s book, who affirms that all Shakespeare’s natural 
history was traditional, and even that if the poet “had been 
ten times a rustic, and had never been near London, he 
would have got his natural history from tradition,” and 
could never have written about, ¢.g., the habits of the 
squirrel. 

Now, if there is one point that has impressed Shakes- 
peare readers more than another, it is his minute, interested, 
and accurate observation of the details of country and 
animal life. Take his curiously-detailed and correct de- 
scriptions of the horse (Venus and Adonis) of the hound 
(didsummer Night’s Dream), and his perpetual realistic 
insistence on minutiz that he could not have got from 
books or tradition—the touch about the dove and her two 
eggs covered with yellow down in Hamlet, the Winter song 
in Love’s Labour's Lost: 


“When icicles hang by the wall 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail 
And Tom bears logs into the hall 
And milk comes frozen home in pail. 
And birds sit brooding in the snow. 


. . . 


or the little shooting scene from the Midsummer Night's 
Dream: 
** When him they spy 
As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye 
Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the gun’s report 
Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky. . . .” 
These, and a hundred—nay, hundreds—of similar pas- 
sages, if once read cannot be forgotten; so I assume with 
some confidence that your critic has not read Shakespeare 
—a worse fault, to my mind, even than the believing that 
Bacon wrote him.—Yours, &c., 
EDWARD ROSE. 
30, Lyndhurst-road, N.W. 





BURYING AT SEA. 


“?*N’ don’t you go buryin’ no corpses arter dark, acos, if you 
do, the sperrit don’t get quit o’ the corp till the dawn. That’s 
acos sperrits are mortai atraid o’ the dark ’n’ sticks in the dead 
’uns’ throats till it grows light agen.” 


‘* He’s deader’n nails,” the fo’c’s’le said, ‘‘’n’ gone to 
his long sleep.” 
‘’N’ about his corp,” said Tom to Dan—‘“ d’ye think 
his corp’ll keep 
Till the day’s done, ’n’ the work’s through, and the 
ebb’s upon the neap ?”’ 


‘*He’s deader’n nails,” said Dan to Tom, ‘‘’n’ I wish 
his sperrit j’y.” 

‘* He spat straight ’n’ he steered true, but listen to me,” 
says I. 

‘* Take ’n’ cover’n’ bury him now, ’n’ I'll take’n’ tell you 
why. 


‘‘It’s a rummy rig of a guffy’s yarn ’n’ the juice of a 
rummy note, 


But if you bury a corp at night it takes ’n’ keeps 
afloat, 
For it’s blushin’ soul’s afraid o’ the dark ’n’ sticks 


within the throat. 


‘*’N’ all the night, till the grey o’ the dawn, the dead ’un 
has to swim 

With a blue ’n’ beastly will-o’-the-wisp a-burnin’ over 
him, 

’N’ a herrin’ perhaps a-scoffin’ a toe or a shark a-chewin’ 
a limb. 


‘?N’ all the night the shiverin’ corp it has to swim the 
sea 

With its shudderin’ soul inside the throat (where a soul’s 
no right to be) 

Till the sky’s grey, ’n’ the dawn’s clear, ’n’ then the 
sperrit’s free. 


‘«*N’ Joe was a man Was right as rain—I’m sort of sore 
for Joe— 


’N’ if we bury him durin’ the day his soul can take 
’n’ go. 

So we'll dump his corp when the bell strikes ’n’ we can 
get below. 


‘‘I'd fairly hate for him to swim in a blue ’n’ beastly 
light, 

With his shiverin’ soul inside his throat a-feelin’ the 
fishes bite, 

So over he goes at noon, says I, ’n’ he shall sleep to« 
night.” 


Joun MasgrFigLp. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
THE CoMPLETE POETICAL Works OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
volumes. London: Chatto and Windus. 1got. 


In two 
12s. 


His poetical works extend to something like one thousand 
pages, closely packed in double columns—an output con- 
siderably larger than Tennyson’s. They range from epic 
(of sorts) to lyric, from idyll to satire, from fabliau to news- 
paper verse; their subjects from Zeus and Satan, Balder 
and Judas Iscariot, to Whitechapel Liz and the Chartered 
Company. And in recent literature I know nothing more 
pitiably depressing ; no mass of work better calculated—if 
he could read its inner warning—to scare an ambitious 
youth away from the business of writing. Here was a man 
clearly born to be a poet, endowed with the poet’s tempera- 
ment and an unmistakable gift of song. ‘The very first 
lines of his Early Pocms prove it: 


“ How merry a life the little River leads, 
Piping a vagrant ditty free from care ; 
Now rippling as it rustles through the reeds 
And broad-leaved lilies sailing here and there, 
Now lying level with the clover meads 
And musing in a mist of golden air! 
Bearing a pastoral peace where’er it goes, 
Narrow’d to mirth or broaden’d to repose.” 


He wrote this before he was twenty. He published 
Undertones not later than his twenty-first year and 
Idylls and Legends of Inverburn in his twenty-fourth. 
He died last year, aged fifty-nine, and in the interval his pen 
had never rested. Almost his last poem bears, for title 
and refrain, the words, “I end as I began”: and that, truly, 
seems the long and short of it. He never ceased to follow 
the gleam: he started with big hopes and noble ones, znd 
carried them somehow through a miry rough-and-tumble 
pilgrimage: he made many errors of judgment and some 
that might be worse called: at the end, battered and 
muddied, he remained indomitably “ disorderly ”—to use 
the language of the charge-sheets—carrying about a fer- 
petual black eye and demanding of all and sundry to come 
on and fight. And there remained to the end something 
large-hearted, something noble, about the man. I have 
been reading a little book of criticism which has a deal to 
say about the Shadowy Double in man, “that strange com- 
panion who walks foot to foot with each one of us, and yet 
his paces are in an unknown world.” I think it impossible 
to deny that Buchanan walked through life in close com- 
munion with this spiritual brother, took sustenance from 
him in the valley of humiliation, and a certain dignity in 
quarrels not otherwise distinguishable from vulgar shindies. 
In his passion, and even out of it, he could be ungenerous 
and strike below the belt: but habitually he was generous, 
fought with a sense of right, and fought fair. 

Given such a man—sensitive under tribulation, rebel- 
lious, fiercely indignant—you expect him to snatch some 
sort of posthumous victory. At least you expect, as you 
turn a thousand pages of his emotional writing, to come 
across one triumphantly fine lyric—one moment of inspira- 
tion in which he stood up, flung an unanswerable reproof 
in the face of his fate, and vindicated once for all the “ ga- 
fly within him,” which drove him to be a poet though an 
unhappy one. Poor Kit Smart did it in his madhouse cell, 
with his “ Song to David.” More than one poet in recent 
years has done it—poor Ashe, for example, and poor 
Ebenezer Jones: and, once done, it is—as I say—un- 
answerable. But, so far as I can discover, Buchanan never 
did it. By 1870, or thereabouts, he was the poet (say) of 
“The Dead Mother ”— 


“As I lay asleep, as I lay asleep—” 


and of “ The Little Milliner,” and “ ‘The Starling” ; pieces 
full of promise, maybe, and for some reason peculiarly 
tempting to the anthologist ; but pieces which he rejects on 
second thoughts, and concerning which he wonders on third 
thoughts why on earth they ever appealed to him; pieces 
which certainly will not hold their own in first-class company. 
I cannot find that Buchanan ever improved upon them. 
Page after page is passed and always we seem to be on the 
verge of something better. The man is not visibly dete- 
riorating: at any rate he is not losing fire. All the condi- 
tions seem to promise a really great lyric, a fine outburst, 
something to silence criticism—on the next page. But 
before the close of the first volume this promise has become 
almost a terror: this man who seldom or never fell below 
himself was cursed with a deadly uniformity of power which 
as surely forbade his sising above himself. Open the second 
volume and read at random: 


** But come!’ he cried, ‘ dwell with us for a space, 
And I will guide thee through our woodland realm, 
And tell thee of its secrets one by one— 

The fever of the world is on thy face, 

The wormwood of the Priest is in thy heart; 
And here by quiet waters thou shalt brood 
On shapes of beauty till thy thought becomes 
As beautiful as that it broodeth on.’ ” 


—and so on and on, with continual satisfaction to the ear 
and scarcely a moment of wonder, never a moinent of 
rapture, mn it all. I have not read all his novels, nor seen all 
his plays; but with some of each I am acquainted, and in 
them he was at aay rate capable of descending to depths. 
but these poems miss everything. ‘lake for an example his 
“ Balder the Beautiful.” Its capricious form at once rules 
it out of any chance of perfection, supposing no miracle to 
be interposed. For there is no need to be superfine—one 
kas only to be passably well educated in poetry—to feel 
that certain forms of it are appropriate tu such a story as 
Balder’s, and certain others are not, and that Mr. Buchanan’s 
is one of those which are not. Still, the history of poetry 
abounds in miracles, and the critic must be prepared for 
any surprise of genius in a field where genius is no excep- 
tion, but sets the rules. So, with all the omens against him, 
Mr. Buchanan might yet have made a perfect thing of 
“ Baider.”. He did not, and we are not surprised. But 
1 take it to be really surprising that he did not even 
use the advantages of his license. For when a man rules 
himself off perfection by conceiving his poem in an eccen- 
tric, outré, inappropriate form, he at least gains something 
by his loss; he at least gives himself a better chance of 
surprising his public. He surrenders his prospect of con- 
ciliating the judicious for an excellent one of knocking ’em 
in the Old Kent-road and other seats of unprejudiced, un- 
academical criticism But “ Balder the Beautiful,” with its 
fluid feeling for beauty, surprises no reader. ‘The lyrics 
never “get home.” We are aware of a perpetual tapping, 
pretty enough in its way, but no nail is ever hit on the 
head. 


I remember that Mr. Buchanan prefaced one of his 
most pugnacious articles with a description of his own 
youthful flagrancies ; an honest description in spite of its 
complacency : 


“The young man of my own early experience .. . 
dreamed wildly of fame, of fair women, of beautiful books ; 
and when he read the Masters, he despaired. <A _ great 
thought, even a fine phrase, stirred him like a trumpet. For 
him in his calm and waking moments, female purity was 
still a sacred certainty, and female shame and suffering were 
less a proof of woman’s baseness and unworthiness than of 
man’s deterioration. He lifted his hat to the Magdalen, in 
life and in literature. . In Bohemia he had heard the 
bird-like cry of Mimi; in the forest of Arden he had roamed 
with Rosalind. For him, in the lightheartedness of his 
youth, the world was an enchanted dwelling-place. The 
gods remained, with Ged above them. The Heaven of his 
literary infancy lay around him. Out in the darkened streets 
he met the sunny smile of Dickens, and down among the 
English lanes he listened to the nightingales of Keats and 
Tennyson.” 
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I no more doubt that he held these ideals in the begin- 
ning than that he fought for them to the end: 


**Revolter, sword in hand, 
Friend of the weak and worn, 
A boy, I took my stand 
Among the Knights forlorn. 
Never to bow and kneel 
To any brazen Lie,— 
To love the worst, to feel 
The least is ev’n as I,— 
To hold all fame unblest 
That helps no struggling man,— 
In this, as in the rest, 
I end as I began! 


So he did, no doubt. He had a tender heart, a high 
courage, a burning scorn of meanness and _ injustice— 
although he often did injustice by mistake, and could even 
ceceive himself into meanness. In spite of one damaginz 
passage (one, at any rate) he was fundamentally magnani- 
mous and honest. He heartily desired to leave the world 
better than he found it. But in method he was untractable. 
He had none of that education of mind which teaches a 
man to allow for his adversaries. At bottom he may have 
kept a humble heart; IT think he could be humble with 
himself, before his Maker: but in practice he covered his 
humility with a raw conceit, and turned restive, passionate, 
violent, whea reproved. Therefore in poetry, as in evcry- 
thing else, he ended as he began; a man of great promise 
incapable of instruction. 

A. T. QuimLLer-Coucn. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 


WeEnpT (Dr. H. H.). Tue Gospet Accorpinc To St. JOHN. 
An inquiry into its genesis and historical value. Translated 
by E. Lummis. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis is a book which we cannot do other than welcome in 
its English dress. It helps to complete The Teaching of 
Jesus, by the same author, which appeared some years ago 
(1892) in English, though without the critical discussions on 
the Gospels that had helped to give value to the German 
edition. Of these discussions that on the Fourth Gospel 
was the most important, and it is here translated from a 
revised and developed German version. 

The Johannine writings may be said—so far as New 
Testament criticism is concerned—to be at this moment 
the real crux criticorum. We have travelled a long way 
since the days of the Tiibingen school, when Baur’s brilliant 
achievements and those of the distinguished scholars he nad 
trained seemed to hold the field and to dominate the critical 
mind. His method was simple and effective. He brought 
the New Testament literature and history into mutual rela- 
tions. He used the literature to determine the history, or the 
tendencies that governed the thought and the organisation 
of the early Church ; and he used the history to determine 
the succession and the authorship of the literature. The 
tendencies he discovered in the literature represented a 
thesis, an antithesis, and a synthesis. The thesis was the 
primary position of Peter and the other original 
Apostles, who meant the Church to be no more than a 
Jewish sect and Christianity only a modified Judaism, and 
so a particularism. The antithesis was represented by the 
Pauline universalism, which aimed at enlarging the Church 
into a society for all peoples. And the synthesis was repre- 
sented by what was termed the “Catholic” movement, 
which attempted to combine a positive institution with a 
universal idea. 

In the historical literature the Gospel according to 
Matthew represented the particularist position ; Luke repre- 
sented Paul and the universalist ; Mark, which was held to 
be later than these and more neutral, was formed by the 
suppression of the pronounced tendencies of the two earlier 


synoptists, and John completed at a later period the 
“ Catholic” tendency. 

The theory was possible only so long as the discussion 
was stated in general terms and related to general principles. 
It broke down when the study of the phenomena to be 
explained became minute and accurate. The Tiibingen 
schgol prevailed over the older position by its greater 
sense of history and historical movement. The later 
criticism has prevailed over the Tiibingen by its more 
rigorous methods, its greater scientific severity. 

For one thing the Synoptic Gospels, when closely 
studied, showed that they could not be construed in the 
method and according to the a priori principles of Baur. 
There were three, and it was apparent, when they were com- 
paratively studied, that they had common material that 
could be explained only through the possession of common 
sources, as well as distinctive characters that could be ex- 
plained only through particular persons. Thus Matthew 
and Luke as regards the history stood in a relation of 
depen-‘lence on Mark; but as regards the teaching of Jesus 
they stood related to some distinct and older source which 
it has been customary to identify with the Logia of Matthew 
the Apostle. According to this theory Mark became the 
oldest Gospel, Matthew was based—as regards history— 
upon the framework of Mark with the Logia inserted ; Luke 
also implied the same history and the same Logia, though 
differently arranged, and also material taken from a third 
source which supplied the distinctive parables of this 
evangelist. 

The comparative criticism of the Synoptists has thus 
carried us to sources that lie behind them, and has certainly 
tended to increase our respect for their authors and our 
belief in their trustworthiness. The criticism of John has 
followed similar lines but has been conducted under much 
greater difficulties and with fewer standards to which appeal 
could be made. The older Tiibingen criticism regarded it 
as a late and as a comparatively free creation. Much stress 
was laid not only upon the differences of the history and 
the scene of the ministry, but also on the extraordinary 
contrast presented by the teaching of the Fourth to that of 
the Synoptic Gospels. And these were made to signify 
that it must be held to be a creation of the second century, 
falling probably towards the end of its first quarter. But 
the later and minuter criticism has supplied the gravest 
grounds for doubt as to both the methods and conclusions 
of the earlier. For one thing, though there is no other 
Gospel with which we can compare and measure the Fourth, 
yet in sub-Apostolic writings that are almost as old as the 
Apostolic, there are traces of a tradition as regards the 
teaching of Jesus that can better be explained by John 
than by the Synoptists. It was, indeed, work on this 
extra-canonical teaching that raised doubts as to the 
sufficiency of the easy-going criticism that relegated 
John to a late period, and a conscious and more or 
less fictive author. Words, phrases, ideas, and figures 
that can be traced down through the Didache to Ignatius, 
constitute evidence of an early evangelical tradition that can 
be explained through John, and cannot be explained with- 
out him. From these come what we may call an applica- 
tion of the Synoptic method to the Fourth Gospel ; and of 
this method the work now before us represents one of the 
most careful, sober, and deliberate examples. 

Our author tries to explain the discourses of Jesus as 
a second body of Logia, which may have owed its being to 
John, as the other body owed its being to Matthew. He 
shows the affinity of this teaching with much that is in the 
Synoptics, and of the history it implies with their history ; 
and he holds that the connection between the Apostle and 
Jesus, and the representation of the Apostle in the Gospels, 
as well as the preservation of his name in tradition, can be 
better explained by his theory than by any other conclu- 
sions of the critical schools, whether older or current. He 
does not claim for the history into which the teaching is 
fitted the same Apostolic warrant as he does for the teach- 
ing, which owes to John its*peculiar character, and which 
makes it so pre-eminently the revelation of Christ. The new 
critical attitude stands thus in most remarkable contrast to 
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the older, which attempted to argue that the teaching of 
the Fourth Gospel could not be truthfully ascribed to the 
Jesus whose words were reported in the Synoptics, 
but was inclined to give to the history more credit than to 
the teaching. To-day the comparative method has re- 
suited in attaching the credibility more to the teaching than 
to the history, though it also recognises this, that where 
the teaching implies the history, the history it implies must 
be as authentic as itself. We are not prepared to say that 
Professor Wendt has proved his case. We think, indeed, 
that in presenting as sharply as he does the difference be- 
tween the history and the teaching he fails to apprehend 
the extent to which the Gospel is a unity. We should be 
inclined, for example, to hold that the saying as to the 
Temple in Chap. ii., verse 19, rises out of what he regards 
as an authentic piece of the Apostolic word in Chap. i., 
verse 14. And we also think that Chap. i., verse 29, 
belongs to the same order of thought, and reappears in 
teaching that he sets down as proper to his Apostolic 
source. We do not think, further, that he quite sees the 
significance of the change from the idea of the Logos to 
the idea of the Son, and the significance of the fusion of 
the two notions for the teaching as well as for the history. 
We think that his argument from the distinctive senses of 
the words onpzioy and épyoy will not bear examination, and 
that, especially as regards the former, he overlooks the 
extent to which it is used to represent another attitude than 
the evangelist’s. 

But the book, as a whole, is a searching and discrimina- 
tive criticism. It will do a scholar good to read it, and it 
will teach him to be careful alike as regards the evidence 
he has to sift and the inferences he seeks to draw from it. 
The translation seems fairly well done, but some errors, 
both in English and in Greek, have been allowed to escape 
the notice of the reader. 

A. M. F. 





THE PURITAN ARMY. 


CroMwELt’s Army: A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. 
Being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of 
Oxford in 1900-1 by C. H. Firth, M.A., LL.D., Aberdeen, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. 444. 
London: Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. 


THE lamentable blow which has befallen English historical 
literature by the death of Dr. S. R. Gardiner, before his 
great work on the Commonwealth and Protectorate was 
finished, is fortunately to be mitigated in the only possible 
way, for the history will be undertaken by Mr. Firth and 
completed on the.same scale down to the Restoration. In 
the meantime, Mr. Firth has been using his unrivalled 
knowledge of this period by editing, in four volumes, the 
Papers of William Clarke, by his contributions to the 
Camden and Royal Historical Societies’ series, and now by 
the publication of his Ford Lectures on Cromwell’s Army. 
This volume is one of curious and varied interest, for 
it gives us detailed and precise information upon every 
matter relating to the armies on either side during the Civil 
Wars, between 1640 and 1660; how raw levies of civilians 
were gradually organised into one of the most perfect 
military engines of that age ; how the art of war was gradu- 
ally developed ; how the artillery, commissariat, and hospital 
service grew into scientific form ; and it concludes with most 
suggestive pictures of the state of discipline, the religious 
passions, and the nolitical movements within the Puritan 
forces. No point has been omitted, and each point is 
worked out with an abundance of exact proofs, figures, and 
examples. We pass from the first haphazard levies of 
King’s men and Parliament’s men to the organisation of a 
scientific army in the New Model. Then we have the 
numbers of the armies on both sides, of regiments, com- 
panies, and squadrons, the proportion of cavalry to infantry, 
the mode of raising recruits and appointing officers, the 


arms of each branch of the service, and the rapid changes 
of armament as experience in war dictated, the gradual 
superseding of pikes by firearms, the introduction of 
dragoons or mounted infantry, who rode to action but fought 
on foot like the Boers, the development of artillery in all 
its branches, the method of sieges, the pay, commissariat, 
clothing and equipment, mounting and remounting, field 
hospitals, and care of sick and wounded, and lastly the 
forms and administration of discipline, together with all 
those typical phases of religious and political enthusiasm 
which inspired the entire force of the revolutionary move- 
ment, and make the inner life of Cromwell’s Army one of 
the most stirring stories in the whole kistory of war. 


All this mass of curious detail no man living but Mr. 
Firth could supply. But he has managed to group and 
mould his material into a series of most interesting essays, 
wherein the whole of these operations stand out for us 
far more vividly than do the confused and blurred news of . 
fighting that we get from South Africa. It is strange to 
note how many of the incidents, so fresh to us to-day, are 
illustrated by points in our own Civil Wars. We have a 
body of burghers and countrymen taking up arms in what 
they held to be a sacred cause of patriotism and religion, 
without uniform, commissariat, or expert commanders, but 
organising for themselves an effective armv adapted to the 
Iccal conditions, and remarkable for its peculiar mobility 
and hardiness under all obstacles. The account of the 
development of mounted infantry is especially well timed 
and suggestive, so is the story of the remounts and even of 
“remount scandals,” the breakdown of the civil administra- 
tion, and the blundering and mischievous orders imposed 
by the central Government upon generals in the field. Mr. 
Firth knows the material and the personnel of Cromwell’s 
army much as Lord Roberts or Lord Wolseley knows that 
of the King, and as we often wish that Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Brodrick had known it. And his book has much the 
same interest for the historian of the Commonwealth that a 
book by the Commander-in-Chief might have if he compiled 
a detailed account of the Boer war. 


One of the most striking points brought out by Mr. 
Firth is the old, old story of the naturally unmilitary 
character of the people of these islands, of their entering 
into war without preparation or adequate knowledge of the 
arts of war, and then of their capacity for being trained to 
ntake consummate soldiers when they find a great man to 
lead them. The story of Cromwell’s mastery of his ra- 
sources, after about eight years of hard work, is the story 
of Alfred, of Edward the Third, of Henry the Fifth, of 
Marlborough, of Wellington. “The history of the Civil 
War,” says Mr. Firth in the opening of his first chapter, “ is 
the history of the evolution of an efficient army out of a 
chaos. The military system which the Tudors bequeathed 
to the Stuarts was completely inefficient. It had broken 
down long before the Tudor period ended.” “It is difficult 
to realise the military impotence of England under the rule 
of James the First and his successor.” ‘The training of the 
militia was a mere farce; and when Charles the First, in 
1640, went to war with the Scotch, his force of 25,000. 
pressed men was “an armed mob.” 

The one thing that enabled both sides to hammer 
these armed mobs ultimately into real armies was the fact 
that great numbers of English gentlemen and, still more, 
Scotchmen had seen service in the obstinate wars carried 
on by the Dutch, by Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and in 
many other continental campaigns. Astley, Hopton, 
Goring, Gage, and Rupert, on the King’s side, had been 
cfficers in foreign armies in the field. So on the Parliament 
side had Skippon, Balfour, Leslie, Crawford, and Ramsay. 
Cromwell learnt his drill from Captain Dalbier, a veteran 
in the foreign wars. When the Civil War began, everything 
relating to an army, to arms, tactics, and equipment was in 
a most belated and rudimentary state. All the develop- 


ments in arms, manceuvres or artillery had been made 
abroad by such men as Maurice of Nassau, Rupert and his 
brother, and above all by Gustavus Adolphus and his 
officers; and English soldiers were very late in learning 
these inventions and very slow to adopt them. But when a 
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soldier of rare genius came on to the scene like Cromwell, 
he mastered the whole art at last, and then, as at Dunbar or 
Worcester, he utterly annihilated his enemy. 

Mr. Firth has been able to correct many previous 
estimates of the numbers engaged in each army and in the 
several Lattles, and he shows that the disparity was seldom 
great and the disposition of the various arms not very 


different. His account of the gradual evolution of the 
musket from the matchlock, wheellock, to the snaphanse 
or flintlock, of the artillery, fom the culverin to the demi- 
culverin, and so on to sakers, minions, and drakes, is 
particularly instructive. The pay was high: in 1651, in 
Scotland, it was 10d. a day for foot soldiers, 2s. for dragoons, 
and 2s. 6d. for troopers, and was slightly reduced down to 
the Restoration. A colonel of foot received £1 per day, 
lieutenant-colonel 15s., a major 138., a captain 8s., a lieu- 
tenant 4s., an ensign 3s. ; officers of horse about 25 per cent. 
more. The value of money was at least thrice that of 
to-day. Mr. Firth considers that the pay of a colonel of 
cavalry might reach (with allowances) to £2,000 a year in 
our values. 

An interesting chapter is that on “ Discipline.” It 
shows the stringent methods by which Cromwell's army 
uliimately became the army with the strictest discipline and 
the most exemplary conduct recorced in the history of 
modern war. At the start both sides showed the utmost dis- 
order and the loosest discipline, with plundering and outrage 
on every narch. At length, regular organisation was intro- 
duced, and in Cromwell’s army severe discipline was en- 
forced. Thirty-nine stripes under the gallows were inflicted 
for “taking a mutton.” Sixty lashes were given for an 
attempt at rape. For blasphemy and cursing the punish- 
ment was boring through the tongue with a hot iron. Plun- 
dering a surrendered garrison was a capital crime. Minor 
offences were poaching and marrying without leave——both 
being sharply punished. By the common consent of friends 
and foes, the army of Cromwell was distinguished, as 
Clarendon admits, for sobriety and manners. The only sins 
it had, said a gay courtier, were the sins not of men but of 
devils, spiritual pride and rebellion. The study of this 
chapter may serve as a rebuke to the mendacious fanaticism 
which recently induced a well-known soldier to tickle ihe 
prejudices of Trish Catholics by reviving the disgusting tissue 
of falsehoods about Cromwell that all decent authorities 
expose and reject. It has been reserved for a General of the 
King to insult with vulgar abuse the real founder of the 
British Army. 

It would require an essay to tieat of the topics of 
“Religion in the Army” and of “Politics in the Army,” 
which occupy the last two chapters of Mr. Firth’s book and 
fill more than seventy pages of it. These, of course, are the 
two subjects wherein the Commonwealth armies differed 
from all other armies of modern times, unless it were to 
some degree the armies of William the Silent and of 
Gustavus Adolphus. These two chapters are contributions 
not so much to military history as to the general history of 
England. Our Civil Wars, like the wars of the Dutch Repub- 
lic, were, in essence, revolutionary movements, both social 
and spiritual. The Restoration of the Stuarts, of the Epis- 
copal Church, and of landlord ascendancy only becomes 
clearly intelligible as we study it by the light of such explana- 
tions as we find in the fourth volume of Mr. Firth’s Clarke 
Papers and of the last twelve pages of the present volume, 
where he follows the prolonged duel between Generals 
Monck, Lambert, Fleetwood, and the Parliament com- 
mittees. At Cromwell’s death, the army seemed to be both 
in material and in moral force entirely master of the situa- 
tion. But it could find no successor to the Protector: and 
so, quietly, but sullenly, it acquiesced in Monck’s determina- 
tion to recall the civil authority and to disappear itself into 
civil life. 

In closing this volume, fascinating as it is for all its 
technical details and minute statistics, we look forward with 
new expectation to the four years of historv that Dr. Gardi- 
ner has bequeathed to Mr. Firth as his future task—the story 
of the years (yet unwritten) from 1656 to 1660. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





THE GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


GLorIES OF SPAIN. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S., author of 
“Letters from Majorca,” &c., &c. With eighty-five illus- 
trations. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1go1. Price, 1os. 6d. net. 


WE may be charged with tardiness in noticing this delightful 
volume, but we have, nevertheless, done it no wrong thereby. 
The average life of the ordinary modern book is three to six 
months ; if the critic does not call attention to it well within 
that space of time, he may just as well leave it alone. The 
mind of the public 


“with new fancies filled, new flowers o’er grown ”—~ 


knows it no longer. The water that has passed over the 
edge of the dam turns the mill no more, as the Italian 
poverb says of a stale story. It has been talked about, 
and no one wants to hear any more of it. But Mr. 
Wccd’s illustrations are for all time. They can never 
become stale. They can never pall. Whatsoever new pro- 
cesses may be invented, whatever progress may be made in 
the ari of picturing, they can never fail to refresh the soul 
and aficrd it enjoyment. 

Manifestly a loving votary both of nature and of art, 
gifted withal with a marvellous flair for all effects “ that 
strike, ennoble,” with the true instincts of a colourist, and 
with a tender sympathy for the people he creates, Mr. 
Wood’s pictures have in them all the elements of delight. 
We have seen his powers in previous volumes, but 
in this one he surpasses everything that has been 
done before by himself or anyone else in his cathe- 
dral interiors swept athwart by either glowing noon- 
day sunbeams, as at Zaragoza in the frontispiece ; 
Gerona, p. 79; Barcelona, p. 191; or the last rays 
of evening, p. 199. Nearly equally impressive are his 
remarkable effects of mist over landscape, as at Monistrol., 
p. 217, and Saguntum, p. 486; Montserrat, p. 239, and, 
above all, at Manresa, p. 273. But in no field is he mor: 
consummate than in the difficult rendering of cloisters, 
¢.£-5 PP. 74, 337, and 421, unless in that of curious stair- 
cases, with complicated lights, as at pp. 101 and 427. A 
finely complicated scene, too, is p. 309, yet harmonious in 
its ensemble, and full of sunshine and good humour. 

We are constantly dazzled and distracted by the beauty 
of Mr. Wood’s pictures from paying proper attention to his 
text. Perhaps it is even better so. We should like to 
believe the moving stories which seem to weave themselves 
round him at every stage of his tour, as in the encounter 
in the cloisters of S. Pablo, p. 211, or in those of Mont- 
serrat, p. 239, and especially in the church of El Pilar, 
p- 338, with its happy sequel, pp. 364-8. But we can well 
imagine that the son of an accomplished novelist may 
indulge a tendency to romancing, and be easily led into 
amplification and poetising when not altogether yielding to 
the charms of web-spinning. We ourselves have now and 
again met strange and even lasting friendships through sym- 
pathies evoked in old-world corners among refined derelicts 
who shrank from the vulgar modern surroundings that had 
crowded out the acknowledgment of their quondam 
superiority, and who yet expanded to the appreciative touch 
of the exotic visitant ; but Mr. Wood meets with sheafs of 
such wherever he goes. The population of his pathetic 
stories are charming, yet we read about them with a certain 
amount of ill will under the conviction that we are being 
cleverly befooled the while, and we feel as if we wanted the 
C.O.S. to come and throw the mantle of its sturdy common- 
placeness over his glamour, and save us from being led away 
by his sentimental flights. 

But, to be fair, we must give at least one specimen of 
his style. We choose a passage which in its course found 
its way to many points of contact with us. We, too, know 
the witcheries of Spanish travel, the overpowering weirdness 
of a Spanish summer night. We, too, not in Spain, but 
ovtside Rome—in the imposing but little visited church of 
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Sta. Maria delle Fornaci—have been entranced by myste- 
rious melody played with invisible hands, round which 
imagination might have woven a drama. 


Mr. Wood was at Tarragona, known to ordinary 
Englishmen as a name for a too rough and too luscious wine, 
but to Mr. Wood, for many architectural beauties, witness 
p- 385 and p. 397, and the aqueduct, p. 4o1, vieing with 
that of Segovia. Well, this is how he tells of the melody 
he heard tkere: 


“ That first night we went out into the darkness, where 
details are lost in outlines. . The cold moonlight 
fell upon blocks of marble lying about. . . Quasimodo 
moved on and opened a small south door. . . - The 
vast interior was lost in profoundest gloom. No single 
light could reach the depths and spaces, but round about 
us the lantern lighted up the outlines of aisles, and arches, 
and pillars. . . . There seemed no limit to the space. 
We paced the aisles and deemed them endless. Gothic 
‘arches on arches were dimly visible as far as could be dis- 
cerned. . Quasimodo swung the lantern about as 
though charmed and allured by the fantastic effects it pro- 
duced. . .. 

“Presently a far-off glimmer showed where the organ-loft 
was placed. . . . We turned off the light of our lan- 
tern, and the moonlight played upon the windows and 
streamed across the aisles upon pillars and arches. 

a Then through the silence stole the softest, 
sweetest sounds. . . . Quasimodo had chosen the 
soothing, flowing, exquisite Triumerei of Schumann, and 
rendered it as it was never rendered before. . 
Nothing seemed to rise above a whisper, but the aisles and 
arches were full of exquisite vibrations. Quasimodo seemed 
to linger upon every note as though he loved it too well to 
part from it. One note melted into another in a perfect 
sense of rhythm. . . . Never had the simple, beautiful 
melody so held our senses captive. It ceased, and again 
the whole vast interior was steeped in profound silence, and 
the moonbeams streaming their pale light through the 
painted windows possessed the building. 

“Then a different spirit held Quasimodo, louder stops 
were pulled out, and he plunged into a vigorous fugue of 
Bach’s. This, again, we had never heard so played. 
- .« . The music seemed gifted with words suggestive 
of wild thoughts and emotions. Again a moment’s silence, 
and again a change in our dream. This time it was Beet- 
hoven’s Moonlight Sonata. More fitting time and place 
could never have existed. The pulses thrilled as we 
listened. Beethoven himself would have confessed the ren- 
dering went beyond his own conception. . Again 
soft sweet strains went trolling through aisles and arches, 
all their exquisite melancholy cadence fully rendered. Pre- 
sently it changed to the louder, more passionate strains sug- 
gesting storm and tempest, rather than serene moonlight. 
Quasimodo’s moods seemed as wild and eccentric as they 
were uncertain and ever charming. . Twelve slow 
strokes fell upon the air. Ghosts came out to listen—we were 
persuaded the aisles and arches were full of them; we saw 
their faint shadows impressed on the moonbeams as they 
passed to and fro in their stately dance. It is vain to say 
ghosts don’t throw shadows, as that night we undoubtedly 
saw them, and, moreover, the wonderful moonlit building 
seemed full of their sighs and subdued sobbings. . . . 
One o’clock struck; solitary sound, more suggestive of 
ghosts and death than the twelve drawn out strokes of 
midnight bearing each other company. Into those two 
hours Quasimodo seemed to have crowded an eternity of 
music, thrilling the darkness. . . . He possessed the 
power to raise the emotions, to play upon every nerve, and 
delighted in using it. He went on in varying moods, until 
again there came a pause, and once more Schumann’s 
Traumerei stole upon the ear. With this he ended, as he 
had begun, like one who had taken us a long journey and 
would bring us safely back home again. A journey, indeed, 
into spiritual realms where nothing earthly can enter.” 


Who Quasimodo was and why playing at that unearthly 
hour the reader will find for himself with satisfaction in 
Chapter XXX. 

Lest our praise of our author as a colourist should be 
called in question when we have only seen him in black 
and white, we will venture to affirm that perfect harmony of 
black and white cannot be attained without perfect sense 
ef the balance of colour, and that a perfectly balanced 
black-and-white picture will call up the sense of colour in 
anyone with knowledge of the appropriate local colouring ; 
pp. 323 and 309 are notable instances. With regard to 


his figure drawing, we are willing to concede that those of 
I’. 177 are too large for their setting, and that at 241 is 
stagey, but the generality are singularly effective. We are 


particularly taken with the tall, graceful girl who first greets 
us on the outer cover, and whom Mr. Wood seems to have 
taken with him to various places, to Montserrat, p. 235, and 
to Zaragoza, p. 358. She is comely, and we don’t mind 
meeting her again at p. 353, and we positively miss her at 
Pp. 472. 

If we must take exception to anything it would be to 
the too highly-glazed paper, so much in vogue nowadays, 
most fatiguing to the eyes in reading, and of no adequate ad- 
vantage to the illustration; also to the lack of index, and 
to the somewhat inappropriate title. Spain has other 
glories besides these, so that to be truly descriptive it would 
have to be “Some of the Glories of Spain,” which would 
be impossible. 

When next he takes his walks abroad we should like to 
see Mr. Wood turn his attention to the old cities of North 
Germany. We will not say Miinster, because, though 
unique for Germany, its style may be better seen in Southern 
Europe. But what bewitching effects he might make out 
of the roof-mazes of Hanover and Brunswick! 


R. H. B. 





TRADES UNIONS AND CO-OPERATION. 


BoaRD OF TRADE (LABOUR DEPARTMENT) REPORT ON TRADES 
UNIONS IN 1900, AND REPORT ON WORKMEN'S CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES. 


Tue Labour Department Reports are always most in- 
structive, and frequently decidedly cheerful reading. It is, 
for example, satisfactory to learn that in 1900 only 10 per 
cent. of the immense trades-union income was expended 
upon “dispute pay,” while nearly 65 per cent. went to 
friendly benefits. These figures agree very closely with 
those of the preceding year, and one of the numerous excel- 
lent tables in the report shows the proportion of these 
figures to those in other years. From it one is able to 
gather that the amount spent upon “dispute pay” has on 
the whole tended to a steady decrease, while the “ friendly 
benefit” column, on the other hand, shows a tendency to re- 
niain comparatively steady, though on the whole it has 
increased. For the rest, the membership of all trades unions 
has increased by 5.8 per cent. on the previous year, the 
n.ost remarkable increase —42 per cent.— being shown in 
the mining and quarrying groups. ‘This is almost entirely 
due to the increased membership of the coal-mining unicns, 
particularly in South Wales and Scotland. Female mem- 
bership of unions has also increased, but only by 1.7 per 
cent. 

An interesting feature of the report is the amount spent 
on unemployed benefit. In 1899 this was lower than in 
any year since 1892, and although in 1900 it is considerably 
higher, it is still at a very low level. An extremely inter- 
esting table on page xxix. brings together the expenditure 
on unemployed benefit, the average percentage of unem- 
ployed in all unions making returns on this point, and the 
total declared value of exports and imports, and shows a 
general correspondence in the three sets of figures. Other 
tables are of an equally suggestive character, and there are 
two short but admirable accounts of trades councils and 
federations of trades unions. 

The report on co-operation is a new and excel- 
lent departure in Labour Department reports. The 
progress made by co-operation in the United King- 
dom of late years has been in truth, as Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith points out, “continuous and _ remarkable.” 
Between 1874 and 1899 the percentage of co-operators to 
the total population has risen from 1.2 to 4.1, while the 
increase in value of the total yearly transactions of 
co-operative societies has been even more rapid. 
The aggregate transactions in 1874 were about fifteen 
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million sterling, those of 1899 over sixty-eight mil- 
lion. Commodities to the value of nearly eleven 
million sterling were produced in 1899 by co-operative 
societies, and returns are given in the report which show 
the progress of the various co-operative productive associa- 
tions. The whole report is extremely interesting, and some 
sections of it are particularly suggestive: for example, the 
account of the work of co-operators in the provision of 
dwellings—perhaps one of the most hopeful signs of an 
ultimate solution of the housing problem. But the whole 
report deserves most careful study, and should be in the 
hands of all students of industrial problems. 





THE REFINEMENTS OF PROGRESS. 


THE SpinstER Book. By Myrtle Reed. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London, the Knickerbocker Press. Price, $1.50. 


WE are not surprised that so typical a volume should have 
found its way across the Atlantic. One glance at the cover 
is enough to identify it with our active and enterprising 
cousins. ‘The price is a puzzle, the advertisement a shock. 
Individuals reared on the dollar system and an honest con- 
tempt for false modesty early reap advantages that we may 
perhaps some day hope to realise. It is with eager 
curiosity that we hasten to drink from the virgin fount of 
New World wisdom. 

Great are the expectations which this volume raises. 
It is, indeed, too much to hope that it will throw any light 
on that attractive but short-lived myth, American Literature ; 
but, thanks to the industry and perspicuity of the authoress, 
we are enabled to get a satisfactory glimpse of the most 
elevated and important feature of her society—American 
Woman. 

How far, we ask, has the American Woman of to-day 
advanced in culture, in morality, in civilisation ? What 
are the lessons that she should teach her older but less 
fortunate sisters ? How nearly does she attain perfection, 
and by what means has she acquired those qualities that 
have made of her the admiration of the world ? Let us 
turn first to the authoress herself, and endeavour by analysis 
and insight to arrive at a just estimate of at least one perfect 
woman. 

Miss Reed writes in what we should consider a very 
representative manner. She is, to adopt the idiom of her 
race, a “ bright” and not improbably a “ brainy” author. 
She is “smart,” she has “snap,” she is, in short, a good 
American. Judging her, however, by more conventional 
standards, we also observe that her style betrays a deep- 
rooted materialism thinly veiled by indulgent senti- 
mentality, a candour that is generally regrettable and some- 
times inexcusable, a cynicism at its best moments vulgar, 
an entire absence of taste, and a smattering acquaintance 
with a few of the best-known authors which is a revelation 
of some of the unsuspected blessings of obscurity. But 
the gravest fault is her veracity. Distasteful though it be, 
we cannot but-accept the accuracy of her observations ; her 
unwelcome words have a genuine ring. Truth, however, is 
no excuse in literature. Miss Reed is guilty of a double 
crime: she has added to the list of inferior works, and she 
has betrayed her sex. 

To the idealist the latter blow is crushing. What has 
become of that exquisite creature, half goddess, half Parisian 
fashion plate—the brilliancy of whose intellect was only 
rivalled by the loftiness of her soul? Is her independence, 
her equilibrium, her self-sufficiency, as much a delusion as 
her magnificent scorn of man? Is she merely as incom- 
plete, unsatisfied, and slavish as her degraded European 
sisters? Alas! Miss Reed’s confessions reveal a sadly 
familiar type: petty, selfish, materialistic, much concerned 
with mundane matters, and the dominant interest and 
crowning passion of whose life is nothing higher than the 
trivial and accidental question of sex. 


-angles. 


Our authoress treats this monotonous but absorbing 
topic with a single-hearted enthusiasm. One might be 
tempted, after reading the volume through, to covet the 
position occupied in nature by the working bee. This 
humble insect is at least capable of interesting itself in other 
subjects beyond the eternal theme of the romancer. The 
human female apparently is not—or at any rate, so Miss 
Reed would have us believe. “ L’amour pour un homme 
est un accident, pour une femme c’est la vie entiére.” We 
are so accustomed to this idea that we cease to feel its 
humiliation. The present volume suggests no alternative. 
All women are eternally chained to a ring of gold; those 
within the circle suffer, but those without are damned. 
There is no consolation for spinsterhood beyond the hope 
that at some future period it may possibly be terminated. 

The sadness of this argument is not diminished by the 
assurance that it is a law of nature. There are laws, 
hewever, which it may be possible to evade. Were this one 
broken, who knows what hitherto undreamt-of race of great 
women might arise—a race of George Eliots, of George 
Sands, of Jeanne d’Arcs? Women might flourish in every 
branch of fame; future generations might kneel to a great 
woman painter, or musical composer, or Prime Minister, or 
dramatist, or orator, or judge, or publisher, or civil engineer, 
or cook. Man's prejudice is not women’s only barrier to 
success. The greatest victory will be gained for the cause 
of women when one half of the human race can regard the 
other half with complete indifference. It is only a pity that 
no one seems inclined to begin. We do not know whether 
Miss Reed’s world of vain women and vulgar men is a true 
picture of American society; there may possibly be grades 
to whick her genius has not yet penetrated. The account 
she gives us, however, has a semblance of accuracy, sufficient 
to deprive us of the temptation of verifying it for our- 
selves. This is a demoralising book ; we make no doubt it 
will} be a popular one. 


O. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue name of Euclid is associated in the minds of most 
men with the most barren of their boyhood’s studies—that 
study which, by neglecting the golden rule of education, 
that it should proceed from the known to the unknown, only 
succeeded in bewildering and tiring the mind when it should 
have enlightened and inspired it. Nevertheless, Zhe Story 
of Euclid, as told by Mr. W. B. Frankland in Messrs. George 
Newnes’s admirable “ Library of Useful Stories ” (1s.) is one 
of the most fascinating and suggestive little books we have 
read for a long while. Briefly, but with great lucidity, 
enthusiasm and occasional moments of unexpected humour, 
Mr. Frankland describes the rise of the science of Geometry 
from its utilitarian beginnings on the banks of the Nile to 
its most ideal developments in the nineteenth century, when 
such great mathematicians as Lobachewski, the Bolyais, 
and Riemann devoted themselves to constructing systems 
of geometry on the hypotheses of the angles of a triangle 
being greater or less than two right angles, hypotheses 
which they hold to be as demonstrable, or rather as un- 
demonstrable, as Euclid’s hypothesis (for it amounts to little 
more) that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 

A familiar story told of Euclid, who is naturally 
the central figure of the book, bears retelling, for its moral 
is worth remembering in these days when we are in danger 
of forgetting the highest aims of education : 

“*A pretty story,’ says Mr. Frankland, ‘is told of a 
passage of arms between Euclid and one of his pupils. 
This young person, who was, by way of starting geometry, 
learned the first theorem, and forthwith pertly inquired how 
much better off he was for knowing it. Thereupon Euclid 
called his servant, and bade him, “Give this gentleman 


half-a-crown, since he can’t learn without making 
money.” ’” 
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This is the sort of book that we can imagine fanning to a 
flame the spark of genius in some youthful mathematician 
by filling him with the desire to be a second Pythagoras, a 
second Savile. Who knows but that some reader of it, now 
obscure, may be the first to divide an angle into 65,537 equal 
parts with the ruler and compasses, despite the twelve years’ 
start of the learned German Professor now engaged on this 
startling problem ? 


There are few firms which can be so safely depended 
on for the excellence of their school text-books as Messrs. 


A. and C. Black—we can vouch from personal experience. 


We have before us six books which will keep up the stan- 
dard of the firm, especially in the matter of copious and 
judicious illustrations, which is the rule in each one of them. 
Of these the most important is the second volume of the 
English History from Original Soarces (2s. 6d.), covering 
the period from 1307-1399. In this is carried out the idea, 
which is also the basis of an admirable series published by 
Mr. Alfred Nutt, of providing students with selected passages 


from contemporary authors, showing the original sources | 


of the history they are taught. We doubt if the idea is 


"quite so suitable for schools as for the more advanced 


students to whom Mr. Nutt’s series appeal. The selections 
are so very short that they give rather a “scrappy” effect 
to the book. Still, the editing of the volume before us, by 


Mr. N. L. Frazer, is very well done; the summaries are 


excellent, and the brief accounts of the authorities used and 
other bibliographical matter are really valuable. The same 
sort of idea has been applied to geography, and the volume 
of the Descriptive Geography, dealing with Central and 
South America, with the West Indies (2s.), is before us. The 
selections are well done, but endless descriptions without 


- incident by eye-witnesses, with whom we are not allowed to 


get acquainted, certainly become tedious reading after a 
short while. ‘The book should find a place in a school 
reference library rather than in the classroom. 


Mr. J. Finnemore’s Men of Renown (1s. 6d.) and Boys 
and Girls of Other Days (1457-1685) (1s. 4d.) are school 
readers that attempt to enliven history from the point of 
view of biography, real and imaginary. ‘The former is a 
series of biographies of great Englishmen, from Alfred the 
Great to Lord Roberts. They are simply and_ brightly 
written. The historical fiction of the latter book we find it 
difficult to appreciate, but we are assured that, like a famous 
medicine, “the children like it.” Z'e Old Senate and the 
New Monarchy (2s.) is another book of “ scraps,” this time 
ir Latin, and mainly selected from Cesar, Velleius Pater- 
culus, Florus, Cicero, and Suetonius. They illustrate the 
period from 60 B.c. to 14 A.D. A vocabulary and sufficient 
notes render the book complete in itself. 


A good French reader is provided in the last of our 
batch, which is a modernised and abridged version of Za 
ives joyeuse histoire de Bayard, by W. G. Hartog, and is 
on the whole very well done. It also has a vocabulary and 
quite brief notes to assist the translator. 


The last two of Messrs. Grant Richards’s “Dumpy 
Books for Children,” a series made,famous in the nursery 
by The Story of Little Black Sambo, are A Dog Book, by 
C. Moore Parke and Ethel Bicknell, and The Adventures 
of Samuel and Selina, by Jean C. Archer. The pictures to 
the latter, whatever the letterpress may be, are novel and 
humorous. Mr. Parke’s admirable studies of dogs in the 
former book are rather spoilt by the most ridiculous colours 
which are splashed all over them, violet being the favourite 
shade. The descriptions of the dogs are informing, and 
are altogether redeemed from dulness by the following good 
lie about three Irish terriers who were forbidden to sit on a 
sofa : 

““ When their master left the dogs alone, on his return he 
often felt the sofa; if it was warm he knew the dogs had 
been sitting there, and then he would whip them. One day 


he came into the room very quietly and found the three 
dogs blowing on the sofa to cool it.” 


Teachers of geometry will find T. Sundara Row’s 


Geometric Exercises in Paper Folding, which has been 
arranged by two American professors of mathematics, a most 
suggestive book. (Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d.) Elementary 
geometry cannot be better taught than bv such a practical 
method as paper folding, which helps the pupil to appreciate 
the reality of angles and curves, and does not merely leave 
them in his mind vague things of theory with no actual 
existence. In this direction this book is suggestive—but 
ouly for the teacher. The pupil would find it extremely 
muddling, and even the teacher will have to supply links 
which should not be missing, and perhaps even content 
himself with taking hints from the book, which cannot be 
said to be very clear and very systematically arranged. 


Messrs. George Newnes have recently issued a very 
prettily got-up and admirably printed little edition of Don 
Quixote (3s. 6d. net). It is on thin paper and is cased in 
soft leather, so that it is in format as in contents a com- 
panionable sort of volume. It is, indeed, quite the handiest 
edition we know of Cervantes’s masterpiece, and is not 
rendered less attractive by Mr. E. J. Sullivan’s fine study of 
the Knight of La Mancha, which forms the froutispiece. 


A cheap pocket edition in two volumes of the late 
Dean Plumtre’s metrical translation of the Tragedies and 
Fragments of Aeschylus has been published by Messrs. 
Isbister and Co. The praise that this translation has re- 
ceived has always seemed to us somewhat excessive. The 
verse is too often dull rather than dignified ; but it has its 
interest as the work of an amiable scholar, and is extremely 
suggestive. Many English readers will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of possessing the work in a cheap and attractive form. 


New Ideas on Bridge, by Archibald Dunn, Jun. (The 
Walter Scott Publishing Co., Limited), will be chiefly 
interesting to bridge players by reason of its two opening 
chapters. These deal in an admirably lucid and discrimi- 
nating way with the science of Declaration. ‘The third 
chapter, on “ Doubling and Redoubling,” is equally sensible, 
but more obvious. The rest of the chapters are interesting 
magazine articles of gossip on such questions as “ Bridge 
and Whist” and “The Chaos of Bridge.” The book only 
contains what it professes to, namely, some new ideas. It is 
not a complete treatise on the game, and therefore only 
supplements, and does not supplant, the same author’s 
Bridge, and How to Play It. 


If anyone wants to know how to play Ping-Pong, and 
thinks he can learn it from a book, he should get either How 
to Play Ping-Pong, by the secretary of the Ping-Pong Asso- 
tion (Bousfield and Co., 6d.), or Z'able-T’ennis and How to 
Play It, by Messrs. M. J. G. Ritchie and W. Harrison 
(Pearson, 1s.) The former book begins with a classical divi- 
sion of “ Ping-Pongists ” into three classes ; the other gives 
a lengthy account of the origin of the game. Both seem 
full of comparatively useless information on what one of 
them considers “may be looked for in the future to become 
one of the national games.” 


In Songs From a Twilight Nook (London: Percy 
Lund, Humphries, and Co.) Miss Winifred Sutcliffe displays 
the versatility of Proteus. Sometimes the singer is a man, 
sometimes a woman, sometimes a lover, furious or philoso- 
phical, sometimes a friend who “craves no kiss” and is 
proportionately prosaic. The real lover is better than the 
friend. For example, “A Moorland Song”: 


“ Miles upon miles of scented purple heather, 
Crossing the moorland where the plovers call, 
In the sweet sunshine you and I together, 
In all God’s happy world happiest of all! 
“ Such a fair kingdom any king might covet, 
Birds and flowers for your subjects, I for your queen: 
Oh the delight and all the wonder of it! 
You and I the whole glad day—and none to come between. 


Miss Sutcliffe will have to study metrical law and learn 
to avoid that form of descent which is known as bathos 
before she can hope to fulfil the undoubted promise ex- 
hibited in some of these early efforts. 
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FICTION. 


TALES FROM Gorky. London: Jarrold and Sons. 6s. 
TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 


By Maxim Gorky. Duckworth’s 
Greenback Library. 


1s. 6d. and 2s. net. 


WE recently gave a short account of the career of Alexis 
Peshkov, the clothmaker’s son, who has himself since the 
early days of his apprenticeship to a cobbler been in more 
employments than there are names for in the English dic- 
tionary, and whose writings under the nom de plume of 
Maxim Gorki have lately taken Russia by storm. He has 
within the last fortnight received the official recognition of 
election to the Russian Academy. ‘This sudden and un- 
disputed leap into the front rank of a man so young—Pesh- 
kov is but little over thirty years of age—and of one whose 
career has not been of the kind that usually spells success, 
compels our attention, and makes us turn with interested 
curiosity to such of his works as have been given to the 
English public. ‘These are now beginning to assume a con- 
siderable volume. We have already reviewed in these 
columns his one long novel, Koma Gordyeef (Fisher 
Unwin), and two short stories, Ze Orlof Couple and Mavi: 
(Heinemann). In December, the AZonthly Review pub- 
lished his first story, Makar Chudra, a fine study of gipsy 
life, but more conventional and theatrical than his later 
work, and it has since published another interesting tale in 
his later manner. Now we have two more volumes of short 
stories, containing some of his best and most characteristic 
sketches and tales. ‘Two stories are common to the two 
books, viz., Z'wenty-six and One and Chelkash. In Mr. 
Duckworth’s little volume there are, besides, My Fellow- 
Traveller and On a Raft, while in the collection translated 
by Mr. Nisbet Bain and prefaced by him with an interest- 
ing account of Gorki’s life are given in addition Jn the 


Steppe, One Autumn Night, A Rolling Stone, The Green ~ 


Kitten, Comrades, Her Lover, and Chums, making nine 
stories in all. 


We have thus a sufficient mass of Gorki’s works from 
which to discover the justification for his immense popu- 
larity in Russia—a popularity that has brought on him the 
inevitable compliment of Government surveillance. Mr. 
Edward Garnett has something to say about this in his in- 
troduction to Zwenty-six Men and a Girl, &c. He lays 
great stress on the national note in his works, his “ uncom- 
promising analysis of life,” and his understanding of Rus- 
sian character, and he concludes that “ it is natural that the 
Russian public should now look to Gérki, next to Tolstoy, 
to express that general malaise of soul, that discontent with 
the conditions of life, which is more or less chronic in 
Russia.” All this is true up to a certain point. Gorki is 
undoubtedly in his artistic methods in the line of the great 
Russian realists. At first sight he would seem to be adding 
to Russia’s vast literature of discontent, and it is not impro- 
bable that the English public will dismiss his works as 
“powerful but repulsive.” We must go deeper than this, 
however, if we are really to understand Gérki, and the 
deeper we go the more we become convinced that an 
original genius has arisen whose work cannot be explained 
merely in terms of his literary predecessors or the spirit of 
his country. “ Maxim the Bitter” is a misleading name for 
English readers ; for Gérki is not merely a denunciatory 
critic of life. We get the clearest glimpses of his philosophy 
in those tales which are obviously fragments of his own ex- 
perience, like One Autumn Night, that moving and beautiful 
account of how he was saved from death by hunger and cold 
by the kindness of a common prostitute, or My Fellow- 
Traveller, a most vivid character-sketch of a Georgian 
Prince, a soulless animal who is alternately roused by his 
spiritually-minded companion to empty-headed amusement 
and the rage of bewildered ignorance. Now, this philosophy 
vf Gorki’s seem to us to have nothing in common, except 


its method of expression, with Tolstoi’s negation of human 
activity. He has not slept under the stars and suffered 
hunger and thirst for nothing. He appreciates life to the 
full. The great contrast running through his work is be- 
tween the independent life and the life of bondage. ‘The 
bondage is of many kinds, that of the peasant to the land, as 
in Chelkash, where the contrast is between a high-minded 
and courageous thief and a mean-souled peasant, who would 
take the proceeds of theft if only he need not endanger his 
soul for it; of the merchant to his money-bags, a bondage 
well described in the novel Foma Gordyeef, and the more 
obvious bondage of man to man, such as that experienced by 
the bakers in Z'wenty-six and One. Independence gives a 
nobility even to the rogue—this is the continual refrain of 
these tales. ‘To the spiritually minded bondage of any kind 
is intolerable, and indeed the noblest human emotion, such 
as the great virtues of Christianity, are not only intolerant of 
it, but seem to help the possessor to escape it. If we are 
right in our reading of Gorki’s philosophy, it will be seen at 
once how new is the message that he brings to Russia, and 
if he continues to express it with the force, vigour, and 
directness, and, above all, with the great human sympathy 
that he shows in the volumes before us, we shall not be 
surprised at the fulfilment of the most extravagant prophe- 
cies as to his future as a leader of thought. 


How far Gérki’s tales will be appreciated in this 
country where his problem has less universal application 
than in Russia it is difficuit to say. No doubt many readers 
will stumble at the first story in each of the two volumes 
tefore us ; will find the eclipse of the sunlight, rather than 
its unexpected presence, the main point of Z'wenty-six avi 
Onz, and the triumph of roguery the apparent moral of Jn 
the Steppe. Life is dismal enough without such depressing 
tales, they will say, and if they'do not realise that to face 
things truly generally brings out a consolation that is greater 
because truer than the consolation bred of anodynes, Gorki 
will have failed in them. Some may read on simply for the 
artistic pleasure that the stories will give them, and will 
delight, not so much perhaps in the skill with which the 
stories are constructed, noticeable as that is ‘n one or two, 
like Chelkash and On a Raft, or with the surprising and 
wonderfully vivid presentment of character which appears to 
us to be Géorki’s greatest lif@rary gift. Chelkash and 
Gabriel in Chelkash, Shakro in Aly Fellow Traveller, 
Promtov in A Rolling Stone, Zazabrina in The Green Kitten, 
and many other fascinating rogues, good and bad, will re- 
main long in the memory to testify to his powers of observa- 
tion, his great sympathy, and his skill in selecting what is 
salient and peculiar in each individual. We understand 
also that Gorki’s style is remarkable and interesting ; of this 
it is difficult to judge in translation, especially when the com- 
parison of two translations reveals such marked differences 
of interpretation as we observe in the two C/elhashs in the 
volumes before us. (Mr. Nisbet Bain’s is, by the way, the 
least stilted and most readable of the two, and his other 
translations are fluent and vigorous.) It is, however, clear 
that Gorki’s vocabulary must be extensive, and his choice of 
words suggestive. Some of his descriptive passages are 
beautiful even in translation. In short, these are 
volumes which should not be neglected by those interested 
in contemporary thought and art. A new name is offered 
for inscription on the world’s roll of glory! Will it be 
admitted ? 


The latest of Thackeray’s novels to be republished in 
Messrs. Dent’s “ Authorised Edition” is Esmond (two vols., 
3s. each), perhaps the greatest historical novel in the 
English language. Mr. C. E. Brock’s illustrations surpass 
his previous efforts, and really add in an unusual way to the 
value of the book. Mr. Walter Jerrold supplies a few 
pages of bibliographical gossip that might, with advantage, 
have been condensed and relegated to an appendix. Its 
appearance in the forefront of the beok gives it an air of 
importance which it is far from possessing. 


L. R. F. O. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE City has not had much more to do this week, 
but it has had a great deal more to talk about. 
The peace negotiations have been an endless source of 
conjecture, rumour, and fancy falsehood, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and his mysterious chill of course 
gave a further opportunity to the imagination of the 
market-riggers. Curiously enough, on Tuesday after- 
noon it was asserted that after the Cabinet Council 
the Budget had been postponed till next Monday, 
so that the course of the negotiations might be 
known before the Chancellor made his final arrange- 
ments. Those who were optimistically minded at 
once inferred immediate peace, a thumping Trans- 
vaal Loan, with interest to be paid out of surplus 
mining profits, and a reduction of the income-tax. 
These hopes were apparently dashed by Mr. Balfour’s 
statement in the House that the Budget would be 
taken on Thursday ; but when on Wednesday it was 
announced that the Budget really had been postponed 
till Monday, and that Sir Michael’s chill was the cause, 
these optimists only looked wise, and said, ‘‘ I told 
you so!” As to the Chancellor’s chill, their attitude 
was that of the Sacristan in the Jugoldsby Legends, 
who— 


“spoke no word, that indicated doubt’ 
But put his thumb unto his nose, and spread his fingers out.’ 





When it was related next day by various more or 
less trustworthy news agencies that General Botha had 
joined the conference of Boer leaders, confidence 
became certainty, and ‘‘ peace to-morrow morning” was a 
foregone conclusion. This certainty was confirmed by 
a speech from the President of the Board of Trade, in 
which he stated that he was not over-sanguine concern- 
ing the result of the so-called negotiations. ‘‘If he 
knows as much about peace as he knows about trade,” 
remarked a caustic Rhodesian jobber, ‘‘it’s safe to bet 
that he’s wrong.” In consequence of all these hints 
and certainties, we have had quite a cheerful tendency 
in the City, though the public is still lamentably shy and 
business is almost at a standstill on the Stock 
Exchange. 


The parlous state of the Money Market is now 
revealed. The Government dividends are out, but the 
market has not succeeded in repaying the Bank what 
it owes ; in fact, it has begun a little fresh borrowing 
to take it over the Settlement. It was hinted in ‘‘ well- 
informed quarters” that when once the Government 
dividends are paid the Bank would reconsider its posi- 
tion and perhaps refuse to make fresh loans at the 
official rate. So far, however, none of these horrors 
have been perpetrated, and speculative bill-brokers, 
who have been taking bills at 2} per cent. or so on the 
prospect of ‘‘easy money in April,” can still borrow 
from the Bank at 3 per cent., if that is any consolation 
to them. I doubt whether the Bank will put the screw 
on till after the Government loan is out; any such 
action would make money quite unpleasantly tight, 
and the Treasury would be blandly abusive if the Bank 
did anything to spoil the public appetite for the new 
issue. And the Bank is said to have a holy fear of the 
Treasury and its abusive capacities. 

Mincing Lane has been in a pretty state of ferment 
about the Budget. Tea, sugar, timber, and everything 
else that was taxable have been taxed and retaxed by 
the fertile imagination of the produce markets. It is 
really very absurd that the commercial world should be 
kept in this fever of suspense because of the state of a 
respectable politician’s larynx. Why should not Mr. 
Balfour read the Budget speech? He would do it very 


prettily. - 


The Americanisation of London’s transit system is 
getting on nicely. Mr. Yerkes and Messrs. Speyer 
Bros. have put their heads together, and a beautiful 
new company has been registered, apparently an essen- 
tial part of the proceedings in all Anglo-American 
finance arrangements. It need hardly be said that 
Mr. Yerkes is a benevolent American millionaire, who, 
from mixed motives of philanthropy and business, has 
decided to rescue London from its intolerable system of 
underground transport, and that Messrs. Speyer Bros. 
are a powerful financial house, well known in connection 
with Central Pacificand Southern Pacific reorganisations 
and reconstructions; they are the London branch of 
the New York firm known as Speyer and Co., who, 
with the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, are 
also interested in this deal. They have among them 
registered this new company, with a capital of five 
millions sterling, entitled the Underground Electric 
Railways Company of London (Limited), and they 
propose to electrify the old District Railway, and to 
build, complete, and work by electricity the Brompton 
and Piccadilly, the Great Northern and Strand, the 
Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead, and the 
Baker-street and Waterloo Railways. 


It need not be said that most of these projects were 
already known to be under the control of Mr. Yerkes 
and his syndicate. The new and important point is 
that by making these arrangements with Messrs. 
Speyer the necessary capital is now secured, and the 
work will be hustled along in the best American style. 
London has every reason to be grateful to these in- 
vaders ; the manner in which the old District and 
Metropolitan boards have allowed their systems to fall 
into a condition of blackened filth, when electricity 
was only waiting to give them a clean and 
cheap service, is a disgrace to English civili- 
sation; and the designers of that much vaunted 
and up-to-date Twopenny Tube were almost equally 
culpable and certainly much more ridiculous when 
they built their tunnels without making any attempt to 
provide fresh air, with the result that the atmosphere 
of the Tube is already, in my humble opinion, more 
noisome than that of the ‘‘Sewer.” All thanks to 
Messrs. Yerkes and Speyer for coming to our rescue, 
but at the same time is it not a little queer that London 
should have had to wait all these years for an American 
Syndicate to come along and do this work ? 





So the Russian loan in Berlin was subscribed a 
hundred times over. They arrange these matters very 
nicely on the Continent, and we may safely knock a 
nought off that hundred if we wish to make a shot at 
what really happened. Still, after making all due 
allowances, it is evident that the loan was a genuine 
success, and this evidence of financial revival in 
Germany ought to gratify all those who wish well 
to British trade. We cannot prosper if our neigh- 
bours are needy and ‘‘ wearing their old shoes.” I 
must apologise for this platitude, but really nowadays 
so many people seem to think that each country can only 
prosper when its neighbours are starving. If anything 
connected with Mr. Rhodes could astonish anybody surely 
it would be the extraordinarily fatuous economic 
principles evinced in that ‘“‘ political testament ” which 
Mr. Stead should, in the interest of his hero’s reputa- 
tion for sanity, have consigned to the waste paper 
basket. The assertion that England is ‘‘ capable 
internally of supporting about six millions of people” 
is asufficiently monstrous mistake ; but for a man who 
believed that to say in the same breath that if the 
English ‘‘had had statesmen they would at the present 
moment be commercially at war with the United States, 
and would have boycotted the raw products of the 
United States,” is surely mere midsummer madness. 


Janus. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 


By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 





References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates, 
Civil Servants, City Merchants, and others. 


For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams: ‘‘ VARIETAL, London,’ 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hindustani, Arabic, 
TAUGHT BY HIGHLY EDUCATED NATIVES, 
with a common-sense method (no drudgery), 
AT THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (Ltd.), 
231, Oxford Street ; 
84, Chancery Lane; and 142, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 
TRIAL LESSONS FREE. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 

Honours for past year include: 13th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant 
Clerkship, R.N.; 13th and 29th on the Britannia (both first trials); 2 Admissions 
to Samhurst; 1st place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class 
Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


NEXT TERM MAY 2nd. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
An Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up 
not less than 
5 RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 3 NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and 2 EXHIBITIONS. 
For particulars apply by letter to the Head Master, 19, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 














MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 15, 16, 17. 


One or two of £87 (£99 for the first year), three or four of £50, six or more 
of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to 
boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholarship. 


For particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 
Five Laboratories. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Heap Master: 
J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Summer Term commences MONDAY, APRIL 28th. 

The School is organised as a first-grade modern and classical school, with 
Higher Commercial, Science, and Engineering Departments. 
Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 17 and 18. 

For prospectus, apply to 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph,D., 


Secretary. 








MILL HILL SCHOOL. 
THE NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


will be held on July agth and two following days, when Scholarships varying from 
410 to £80 per annum may be awarded. Entries close July roth. Full particu- 
lars on application: The Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





THE SPEAKER 
PORTRAITS 


GREAT STATESMEN. 


Owing to the death of Earl Kimberley, it has 
been decided to alter the proposed order of produc- 
tion. The portrait of CHARLES JAMES FOX will 
therefore be held over till April 19th. 





With TO-DAY’S SPEAKER we issue 
a Portrait of the late 


Rt. Hon. EARL KIMBERLEY. 


The fifth of the series will be published on 
SATURDAY NEXT, APRIL 19, 


And will take the form of a fine picture, 
after a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


Portraits already produced are as follows :— 


1. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
2. Right Hon. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 
3. Right Hon. EARL SPENCER. 


Copies of these may be obtained (price 3d., or post free 4d., 
securely packed to prevent damage) on application to— 


THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C, 











PRESS NOTICES, 


Daily News.— The photograph of Mr. Gladstone, which 
appeared in last week’s issue, is one of the best ever taken, and is 
particularly interesting on account of its background—a corner 
of the library at Harwarden, which stands out with admirable 
clearness. This week an autographed portrait of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is given. It is an excellent likeness, and 
produced in the best possible way. The characteristic expression 
of humorous shrewdness will delight all who know Sir Henry. 


Newcastle Leader.—THE SPEAKER is publishing a series of portrait 
supplements of Liberal statesmen. This began fittingly with a 
photograph I have not previously seen of Mr. Gladstone at work 
in the library at Harwarden—a truly fine study of the deceased 
statesman. This week there comes a portrait of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman—as excellent and as characteristic as one 
could desire. The printing is unexceptional. 


Glasgow Daily Record.—‘*The supplements are excellently 
produced, and should commend themselves to Liberals every- 
where.” 


North-Eastern Daily Gazette.—‘* THE SPEAKER has madea new 
departure. It has begun the issue of finely-printed portraits 
of great statesmen as supplements to the ordinary literary 
publication.” 


Irish Daily Independent.—“ The enterprise displayed by THE 
SPEAKER in publishing from week to week portraits of some of 
the most eminent of modern statesmen will, we feel sure, be 
appreciated by the public.” 





These portraits are being produced with great care, and 
will form an original and handsome gallery. They are 
unattached to THE SPEAKER itself, and therefore available 
for framing. 








SARA i ty 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Capron (F. Hugh), The Conflict of Truth, ros. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Bellamy (R.L., B.D.), The Harvest of the Soul: an Essay on the Christian 
Doctrine of Future Reward and Punishment, 3s. 6d. Elliot Stock. 
Maclaren (Alexander, D.D.), After the Resurrection, 5s. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Margoliouth (D.S., M.A.), Religions of Bible Lands: ‘Christian Study 
flanuals,” Edited by the Rev. R. E. Welsh, M.A., 1s. net. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
Hall (W. Winslow), Applied Religion, 3s. 6d. net. R. Brimley Johnson. 
Encyclopedia Biblica: a Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political, and 
eligious History, the Archzology, Geography, and Natural History ot the 
Bible, Edited by ev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D., and J. Sutherland Black, 
M.A.,, LL.D., Vol. IIL, L to P, 20s. net. A. and C. Black. 


VERSE. 
Butterflies in Amber, by the late Francis Wyman, 5s. Ward, Lock. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant, with a Prefatory Note by S. Squire 

rigge, 16s.net. Hutchinson. 

Lennox (Cuthbert), James Chalmers of New Guinea, Missionary, Pioneer, 

artyr, 2s. 6d. net. Andrew Melrose. 

Posten George), Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century, 10s. 6d. Grant 

ichards. 

** Veritas,” The German Empire of To-day: outlines of its Formation and 
Development, with Map, 6s, net. Longmans. Green. 

Jenks (Edward, M.A. Oxon. et Cantab.), Edward Plantagenet (Edward I.), the 
English Justinian: or, The Working of the Common Law, 5s. G. P 
Putnam's Sons. 

Reid (Wemyss), William Black, Novelist, a Biography, 10s. 6d. net. Cassell. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Davidson (John, M.A.), Arithmetic and Algebra, ‘The Self-Educator Series,” 
edited by John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., 2s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 


MILITARY, 

Abbott (J. H. M.), Tommy Cornstalk, being some account or the less notable 
features of the South African War from the point of view of the Australian 
Ranks, ss. net. Longmans, Green. 

Knox (E. Blake, B.A., M.D.), Buller’s Campaign with the Natal Field Force of 
1900, with Maps and Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. R. Brimley Johnson. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 
Wright (W. J. Payling, B.A.), Dante and the Divine Comedy, Studies and 
otes by, 3s. 6d. net. John Lane. 
——— Edited by, The Works of Shakespeare, ‘‘ The Tempest,” 3s. 6d. 
ethuen. 
—— (Wilkinson), The Wessex of Romance, with Illustrations. 6s. Chapman 
and Hall. 
Carpenter (Edward), Edited by, Iolaiis: an Anthology of Friendship. Swan 
Sonnenschein, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
a 4 the Department of Agricultural and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
arch, 6d. 

Wheeler (Doris L.), The Treasure of the Castle: a Story for Children, 3s. 6d. 
Grant Richards. 

Transactions of the Royal Soeiety of Literature, Second Series, Vol. XXIII, 
Part eae Asher. 

Jeremias (Alfred, Ph.D.), “The Ancient East,” No. IV., The Babylonian Con- 
ception of Heaven and Hell, 1s. David Nutt. 

Atkinson (C. J. F., LL.B.Lond.), A Concise Handbook of Provincial Local 
Government Law, for the use of Ratepayers, Councillors, and Officials, with 
- - ial reference to District and Borough Councils, 3s. 6d. Effingham 

ilson. 

Eeles (F. C.), The English Coronation, its History and Teaching, with the 
Coronation Services of King Charles I. and of Queen Victoria, 6d. net. A. 
R. tg 

Phyfe (William Henry P.), 5,000 Facts and Fancies: a Cyclopzedia of Important, 
Curious, Quaint, and Unique Information in History, Literature, Science, 
Art, and Nature, 21s. G. P. Putman’s Sons. 

Ellacombe (Rev. Henry N., M.A.), In My Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere, 
5s. net. John Lane. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS, 

Smyth (William Woods), Divine Dual Government, A Key to the Bible, to 
Evolution, and to Life's Enigmas, New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and 
Illustrated, 6s.. Hodder and Stoughton. ’ 

Moliére (J. B. Poquelin), Le Misanthrope, with Preface, Glossary, &c., by 
Frederic Spencer, 1s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. . 

Meredith (George), Vittoria; Lord Ormont and his Aminta; The Amazing 
orm ne of Our Conquerors; The Adventures of Harry Richmond ; 

hoda Fleming, 2s. 6d. each net. A. Constable. 

— Russia, England, and Germany, 1s. Chapman and 


Dale (A, W.), The Life of R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, Popular Edition, 6s. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
Smith (George Adam), Life of Henry Drummond, Sixth Edition, 3s. 6d. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
Live 1 School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir I., Malarial Fever: its Cause, 
revention, and Treatment, by Ronald Ross, Ninth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 2s. 6d. Published for the University Press of Liverpool by Long- 


mans, Green. . 
FICTION, 

Hornung (E. W.), The Shadow of the Rope, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 

Wolff (Jetta S.), No Place for Her, 3s. 6d. Greening. 

Simpson (Carnegie), Love Never Faileth : an Emotion touched by Moralities, 
s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Hudson (W. H.), El Ombu, “ Green-back Library,” 1s. 6d. net. Duckworth. 

Birrell (Olive), Nicholas Holbrook, 6s. Smith, Elder. 

Sims Cow R.), Nat Harlowe, Mountebank, with 16 Illustrations by Frank 
Dadd, R.I. Cassell. 

St. Barbe (Reginald), The Princess Inez: a Romance, 6s. Elliot Stock. 

McCutcheon (George Barr), ‘‘ Graustark,” The Story of a Love behind a Throne, 
6s. Grant Richards. 

Dickson (Harris), The Siege of Lady Resolute, 6s. Harper and Bros. 

Crawford (Mrs. J. A.), The Problem of James,6s. A. Treherne. 

Cleeve (Lucas), Blue Lilies, 6s. Fisher Unwin. ; 

Dutt (Romesh, C.LE. Translated into English by), The Lake of Palms: a 
Story of Indian Domestic Life, 6s. Fisher Unwin. 

Swan (Annie S.), Love Grown Cold, 5s. Methuen. 

“A Crazy Angel,” 7 Annette L. Noble, with the Collaboration of Grace 
Lathro Callin. . P. Putnam's Sons. 

Appleton (G. W.), Rash Conclusions, 3s. 6d. Chatto and Windus. 


MAGAZIN AND REVIEWS. 
Architectural Review, April, 6d. net. Effingham House. 
Connoisseur, April, 1s. net. 37, King-street, Covent Garden. 
Country, Vol. L., No. 2, April, 6d. net. 
County Monthly, April, 4d. Elliot Stock. 
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Era, April. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates. 
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Monthly Register, April, 1s. 37 and 39, Essex-street. 
Scribner's, April, 1s. Sampson Low. 



















=| CHURCH BOOKS [== 
DISCOUNT 

3d. IN THE SENT 
SHILLING, NOW READY. POST FREE, 














POCKET DAILY SERVICES, PRAYER BOOKS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS, 


PRINCE OF WALES’ EDITIONS. 
London Bible Warehouse, 538, Paternoster Row, E.C. 













SAMPLE BOX 
24KINDS 


7° STAMPS. 
SIRMINCHAM 


—_———-—-—- — 





TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF FREE LIBRARIES. 





The April Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and 
New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now 
ready, and will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186, Strand» 
London, W.C. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 2 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A, LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


ARCH CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST 
ISSUED. H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will 
be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interest- 

ing Collection of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain 
prices.—57, Wigmore Street, W. 








OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Weoffer Lady Churchill's Anglo-Saxon Review, complete 
set, 10 vols., choicely bound, £5 5s., cost £10 10s. net. Wanted, 25s. each 

offered, In Memoriam, 1st edition, 1850; Hessey’s Drive, 1885; Handley Cross, 
1854; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 1885; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 
1843. HOLLAND'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 

OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED. — Pater’s 
Renaissance, 1873; Pater's Marius, 2 vols., first edition, 1885; Symonds’ 
Essays, 2 vols,, 1890; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 

1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ;, Jackson's 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’s Richard 
III., 1862; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 


tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 


WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED By HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 

On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 

April 25th to May 17th.—From Marseilles to Naples, 
through the Straits of Messina to Catania for 
Taormina, Malta, Algiers, Tangier, Gibraltar, 
Lisbon, and Tilbury. Twenty-two days’ Cruise 
for 20 Guineas and upwards. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 














£10 10s., £11 1ls., £13 13s., and £14 14s. TOURS to 
ROMB, via the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard Routes. 
With Optional Extensions to Naples, Assisi, 
Perugia, Siena, Florence, Venice and the Riviera. 


£12 12s. 6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 





Details of Seats tor the Coronation and for the Coronation Naval Review. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens 
Eyston, London, N.W, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE SPEAKER,” April 19, 1902. 




















From an engraving after Reynolds. Published by “‘ The Speaker.” 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 





